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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Greetings, 

It’s that time of year again. The annual confer- 
ence will be coming up soon. As you already 
know, the theme will be /00 Years of Electronic 
Communications, with 2007 being the 100th An- 
niversary of the patent of the de Forest Audion. 
The dates for the conference are as follows: Au- 
gust 22, 23, 24, 25, 2007. Early registration will 
be on Wednesday evening and the Flea market 
will open the next morning. We have had an over- 
whelming number of requests by members to host 
seminars at the conference. Thank you to all who 
will be presenting. So plan on attending this year, 
it is going to be a great one. See the conference in- 
sert in this issue for all of the details. 

Over the past few years I have listened to 
many of you voice your concerns about the 
AWA. Some people are concerned that The 
AWA Journal ought to have more coverage of 
the history and restoration of consumer (house- 
hold) radios. In fact, our Editor, Marc Ellis, has 
encouraged the submission of such articles in 
more than one editorial—most recently in the 
previous issue. 

Keep in mind that the Journal’s most impor- 
tant mission is to provide an arena where mem- 


bers can publish their ideas and accomplish- 
ments. We can’t publish what we don’t receive. 
With that in mind, I ask all of you to think about 
submitting articles on household radios or what- 
ever aspect of the hobby that interests you. By the 
way, Ken Owens’ “Equipment Restoration” col- 
umn is absent this month because no input has 
been received from readers. This is another area 
where interested members can pitch in. 

The AWA is only as strong as its members 
who volunteer. With that idea planted, please 
read Alan Pellnat’s guest editorial on volunteer- 
ing on the opposite page. Let’s work together on 
making the AWA strong again. If you would like 
to volunteer to help at the conference just contact 
Hugh Davey (hdavey@bellsouth.net) or myself. 
We are always looking for energetic people who 
are willing to get involved with the organization. 

Well, enough for now. I am always eager to 
hear from you. 

If you have any questions or comments feel 
free to contact me; but please no calls after 9:30 
p.m. (eastern time), if possible. 

Geoffrey Bourne 

405 8th Avenue, St. Albans, WV 25177 

304-722-4690 gcbourne@suddenlink.net 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


All letters to the Editor are read with interest and attention, though not all can be published in this 
column. Letters may be paraphrased, shortened or otherwise edited to fit the available space. The 
statements made by our correspondents are their own opinions and do not necessarily reflect the views 
of either the AWA Journal staff or the Antique Wireless Association. 


BOWIE MUSEUM OFFERS 
1950S TV RETROSPECTIVE 
Since the beginning of April, the Radio and 
TV Museum of the City of Bowie, MD has been 
running a series of week-end programs revisiting 
the network television shows of the 1950s. The 
series runs through November 4, with the fea- 
tured programs changing each week. Visit 
http://www.radiohistory.org/news/ for complete 
program listings. The museum is located at 2608 
Mitchellville Rd (at Mount Oak Rd.) in Bowie. 
Admission is free. For more info, contact City of 
Bowie Museums Office at 301-809-3088. 
From a Press Release 


PHIL WEINGARTEN 
STORIES WANTED 

For the 2007 AWA Conference, I am planning 

a seminar on a notorious former AWA member 
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named Phil Weingarten. Phil was a very fine 
“duplicator” of historic wireless equipment such 
as coherers, Audions, and telegraph keys. The 
only problem was that he often neglected to tell 
his customers that he was selling them reproduc- 
tions. He kept a loaded German Luger pistol 
under the pillow in his sofa to help him deal with 
unhappy buyers. 

Hundreds of AWA members came into con- 
tact with Phil and many have interesting stories 
to tell about their experiences. If you knew Phil, 
please contact me indicating your willingness to 
join the seminar and share your experiences 
and/or send me your stories in writing so I can 
read them at the seminar. 

I already have pictures of some of Phil’s coun- 
terfeit creations, his Audion blowing equipment 
and actual examples of his Marconi coherers and 
telegraph keys to show at the seminar, but I 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


WANTED: 
ACTIVE MUSEUM VOLUNTEERS! 
A Guest Editorial by Allan Pellnat 


Although I am a member of both the AWA 
board of directors and the A.W.A. Electronic 
Communication Museum board of trustees, | am 
writing this simply as a long time member of 
AWA. Roughly twenty years ago, on my first 
meeting with Bruce Kelley, I was recruited to be 
a volunteer museum guide. I served in that ca- 
pacity until three years ago, when I moved 800 
miles south of Bloomfield, NY. 

For the last five years, I have handled the an- 
nual task of soliciting volunteers and managing 
their schedule to provide two persons on duty at 
the museum during its open season. In that five 
year period the seasonal volunteer pool has 
dropped by 17 percent and the number of volun- 
teers who have actually served at least one 
weekend afternoon tour of duty has diminished 
by 28 percent. As a result of this shrinking vol- 
unteer work force the museum will be open 24 
percent fewer days in 2007 compared to 2003. 

The Antique Wireless Association is recog- 
nized world wide as the premier organization 
dedicated to the study and preservation of all 
phases of electronic communication. Our mu- 
seum, and its Bruce Kelley Memorial Library, 
contain a depth of unique historical material un- 
equaled outside the Smithsonian. 


The majority of the work of our organization 
is performed by unpaid volunteers. Some travel 
as many as 75 miles one way to provide a few 
hours of their time and talent to serve as guides 
or as members of a work crew. The members of 
the club and museum boards, which meet twice 
a year in upstate NY, live in seven different 
states and the District of Columbia—the farthest 
away being in Florida. 

Work is already well underway in moving the 
Kelley Library out of the Museum Annex and 
into a spacious and proper home in Building #2 
of our new museum facility across the highway 
(see Museum News in this issue). A move of the 
remainder of the annex contents into Building 
#2 will be next, followed by the establishment of 
anew museum in Building #1. Plans for disposal 
of the present annex property are moving ahead. 

The bulk of this work is currently being han- 
dled by a core of about two dozen dedicated vol- 
unteers. I urge all AWA members, especially 
those within a 75 mile radius of Bloomfield, to 
make a volunteer commitment of at least one 
half of one day per month for the next two years. 
To express your willingness to be an active part 
of our great organization, contact me at 
x2h@att.net, 910.799.1694, or 204 Love Grass 
Ct., Wilmington, NC, 28405. Circulate this edi- 
torial through your local ham radio club 
newsletter! Talk it up with friends and family. 

Allan Pellnat, KX2H 


would appreciate additional photos and I hope 
that attendees will bring other “reproductions.” 
TOM PERERA 
Box 122, Hancock, VT 05748 
e-mail tom@wItp.com 


IDENTIFICATION SOUGHT 
FOR MYSTERY TUNING CONDENSER 
I’m enclosing some pictures of an old tuning 
condenser I recently obtained. Other members 
may enjoy seeing it and, perhaps, will be able to 
share some information. I would be interested 
finding out when it was made and for what pur- 
pose. An attached repair tag, which looks like it 
could be a British military depot tag, is headed 
“On His Majesty’s Service” and bears the repair 
date of 18 Jun 1926. Other markings on the tag are 
“EES Dept” and “W/T Repair Section.” The con- 
denser is 6" in diameter, 6" tall, and very heavy. 
The engraving on the dial includes: “JARS; Con- 

denser No.7;A; Patt NO 2486 No. 4956.” 
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Tom Stevens’ Mystery Condenser. 


TOM STEVENS 

3137 Wascana St. 

Victoria, B.C. Canada V9A-1W4 
250-388-3451 


From a letter received by Leon Hillman, author 
of “The First Antenna and the Discovery of 
Electromagnetic Waves” (April, 2007 Journal): 


INSULATOR SPECIALIST 
ENJOYED ANTENNA ARTICLE 

Thank you for the “First Antenna” story in The 
AWA Journal. In the 1990s, I edited a small 
newsletter called Old Familiar Strains, which 
was geared towards the interests of collectors of 
antenna insulators. Though the newsletter is now 
out of print, I’m sending a couple of copies by 
way of thanks for sharing your information about 
early antennas. I’m looking forward to your next 
article, and certainly hope you will continue to 
share information on antenna development. 

DAN HOWARD 

Milwaukie, Oregon 


“C” AND “D” CELL FIRE HAZARD 
With reference to the article “D Cell Power 
Revisited” in the April, 2007 Breadboarding 
column, I’d like to warn readers never to store 
batteries such as “D” and “C” cells connected in 
parallel. I’ve experienced, or heard about from 
advanced amateurs, several cases of Energizer 
batteries, as well as batteries of cheaper brands, 
overheating when wired this way. Obviously, the 
internal resistance of one cell changes as it is 
being “charged” by the other cell, then it starts 
dragging the other down. The heat generated is 
tremendous and could easily start a fire. The 
chemistry of these modern batteries is a lot dif- 
ferent than that of the dry cells of old! 
BRECKENRIDGE S. SMITH, K4CHE 
Dover, Delaware 


R.L. DRAKE TO THE RESCUE! 

After R.L. Drake sold its beautiful SW-8 de- 
sign to Lextronics (China), the latter company 
coupled it with Grundig’s legendary audio to 
create the Grundig Satellit 800 Millenium 
AM/FM/SW/Air receiver. Last December, the 
FM/Air sections of my Satellit 800 lost sensitiv- 
ity on both the whip antenna and the 75-ohm an- 
tenna input. Hunting for a repair source, I found 
that Lextronics was out of business, but R.L. 
Drake was alive and well and could work on the 
SAT 800. Though it did require two trips to 
Drake, I’m now very happy with the results. 

RICK SITZ 

Bradenton, FL 


NEW ANIMATED FILM 
STARS “REX” KRAEUTER 
In 2005, Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society 
members were treated to Allen Benson’s short 
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movie, “Tube, “ about a retiree who finds mean- 
ing in life through old radios. Now Benson has 
teamed up with AWA member and Journal book 
reviewer David Kraeuter (or to use his screen 
name “Rex Kraeuter”) to produce “Tube 
Tester,” a short, animated film about the life and 
dreams of a tube tester. One reviewer has already 
described the film as “quirky.” The film can be 
viewed at: www.youtube.com. Search for the 
key words “David Kraeuter.” 
From a Press Release 


EARLY TIME SIGNAL STATIONS 

I was very interested in the article in the April 
issue about time signals. As the authors surmised, 
Howeth was not correct in stating that no country 
other than the U.S. broadcast time signals until 
1927. There are several references to broadcasts by 
other countries in Wireless World, an English 
magazine that began publishing in 1913. For ex- 
ample, In August 1913 the publication covered the 
2500-meter Eiffel Tower broadcasts in detail. In 
October of the same year, there was reference to 
time signals from Norddeich in Germany on 1650 
m. In the January, 1914 issue there is an article on 
“The explanation of Europe's Time Signals.” The 
April 23rd 1922 issue mentions that Petrograd and 
Moscow were radiating time signals. July 15th has 
a list of the World Wide time stations. 

PAT MOORE, G3IKR 

Via e-mail 


NEW WEB SITE FOR 
SHARING NOVICE EXPERIENCES 
I’ve recently set up a site for “The Novice 
Historical Society” (www.NOVICE. bappy.com). 
Its purpose is to celebrate ham radio, preserve 
ham history, and teach newer hams what ham 
radio is about. Hams visiting the site post stories, 
and sometimes pictures, relating to their experi- 
ences as Novices. 

CLIFF CHENG, PH.D., WW6CC 

Via e-mail 


BRUCE KELLEY NET 
HOLDS SPRING LUNCHEON 

The annual Bruce Kelley Net Spring Lun- 
cheon was held at Peddler’s Village, Lahaska, 
PA on May 10, 2007. Attending were (I-r): 
WA3DSP, Doug Crompton; W3VVS, Paul Boh- 
lander; WA3KLR, Tom Bohlander; WA2TWS, 
Roy Brown; W1SWM, Don Peterson; W3 WBE, 
Dave Ivarson; W2OBJ, Al Roehm; K4KRE, 
Paul Mooney; and W2DGB, Bill Fizette. Also 
attending were the wives of W3VVS, Eunice; 
W2DGB, Marjorie; WISWM, Joy; and 
W3WBE, Fran. The men met both before and 
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after lunch in the parking lot to 
look at the latest projects and ex- 
change “junk” while the wives 
shopped in the village. 

DOUG CROMPTON, 

WA3DSP 

Via e-mail 


The 2007 Bruce Kelley Net 
Spring Luncheon attendees. See 
text for “who’s who.” 


ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 


MARC F. ELLIS 
Chicago’s Coming Media Wonderland 

Marc has been a radio enthusiast since his pre- 
teens. He was first licensed as W1QQJ at age 
15—just in time for the great 10-meter propaga- 
tion openings of the late 1940s. 

Letting his license lapse during his early col- 
lege years, Marc earned a BS from MIT in Bio- 
chemistry and one from Boston University in 
Communication Arts. For the first part of his ca- 
reer, he was involved in the writing and produc- 
tion of educational materials for such companies 
as Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Society for 
Visual Education, and Coronet Instructional 
Media. He has also been an Associate Editor on 
the original Popular Electronics magazine. 

In the early 1970s, Marc made a transition to 
industry, joining U.S. Gypsum Co. (now USG 
Corporation) as a Training Program Developer 
specializing in multimedia (print and video) pro- 
grams. During his time there he earned an MA in 
Adult Instructional Management at Loyola Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Retiring as Training Services 
Manager after some 16 years, Marc now concen- 
trates on free-lance writing and editing. 

He renewed his ham ticket in the early 1980s 
(currently NOEWJ), and is now in his 21st un- 
broken year of contributing a monthly radio 
restoration column, first to Popular Electronics 
and now to Monitoring Times magazines. He is 
also in his 12th year as Editor of this publication. 


sO 


WILLIAM B. FIZETTE, W2DGB 
The Restoration of Two National Company 
RCDs (With Tom Laszynski, KSJRM) 

Bill, who is past President of AWA, has been 
interested in radio almost as long as he can re- 
member. He received his amateur license in col- 
lege, after completing his military service at the 
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end of World War II. Over the past 17 years, he 
has given generously of his time to the AWA— 
starting when Bruce Kelley asked him to do an 
OTB article on the National HRO communica- 
tion receiver. This evolved into his regular com- 
munication receiver column. 

Bill has also served a one-year hitch as OTB 
Editor and is a co-founder (with Bob Morris) of 
The AWA Review. He has served on the AWA 
board and as one of the AWA vice-presidents for 
several terms. He holds BS, MS and Ph.D. degrees 
in pharmacy and microbiology. Now retired, Bill 
attempts to work on his receivers in between the 
other demands so well known to all retirees. 


SO 


LEON HILLMAN, W2JXJ 
The Development of Aircraft, Microwave and 
Radio Telescope Antennas 

Leon is a Registered (NJ) Professional Engi- 
neer with a career spanning over a half-century. 
He has been licensed as W2JXJ since 1936. He 
holds a degree in Electrical Engineering from 
NYU (evening division) and pursued advanced 
studies following service in the U.S. Army Air 
Force during World War II. He has been a sec- 
tion head at the U.S. Army Signal Engineering 
Lab at Ft.Monmouth, NJ, a Research Associate 
in the EE Department at NYU, and Chief Engi- 
neer of Production Research Corp. 

In 1957 Leon organized his own company, 
Automation Dynamics. The firm developed an- 
tenna designs for aircraft and built instrumenta- 
tion systems for atmospheric research. Later the 
company conducted test equipment projects for 
the U .S. space programs that sent the first men 
into space and to the moon. His biography ap- 
pears in Who’s Who in America and Who’s Who 
in Science and Engineering. 

(continued on page 20) 
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AWA NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased to list 
the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or not it is 


associated with the AWA. Send your information to Marc Ellis, Editor, AWA Journal, 
P.O. Box 1306, Evanston, IL 60204-1306. E-mail mfellis@alum.mit.edu. Closing date is six weeks 


prior to first day of month of issue. 


Calendar of AWA Activities 


August 2-4 August 22-25 
Radiofest 2007 AWA Annual 
Conference 
August 4 
NWFA/AWA Meet November 11 
AWA, Inc. Membership 
August 11 & Board Meetings 
CCAWA Summer Swap 
Meet November 11 


AWA Museum Member- 
ship & Board Meetings 


Calendar of Meets 
(AWA logo identifies AWA-sponsored events) 


TRANSATLANTIC WIRELESS SERVICE 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBIT 
June? - Oct 31 

The exhibit marks the centennial of the begin- 
ning of the first regular commercial transatlantic 
wireless service in 1907 between Glace Bay, 
Nova Scotia and Clifden, Ireland. The story is 
told via historic photographs and text. Radio ar- 
tifacts from that era are on display. The exhibit is 
at the Glace Bay Heritage Museum. See http:// 
www.cbwireless.ednet.ns.ca 
RADIOFEST 2007 
August 2-4 sor 

The Antique Radio Club of Illinois is hosting 
its annual Radiofest at the Holiday Inn Hotel & 
Suites of Willowbrook at 7800 South Kingery 
Hwy (Rte 83), Willowbrook, IL 60527. Reserva- 
tions can be made at Phone: 1-630-325-6400; 
Fax: 1-630-325-2362; Email: info@willow- 
brookholidayinn.com. Mention Radiofest for the 
discounted room rate. 

Our Main Auction will kick things off on 
Thursday evening at 6:30 p.m. followed by a free 
opening party. The Swap Meet opens on Friday 
morning at 7 a.m. and speaker programs are 
available throughout the day. Speakers include: 
Dr. Alex Magoun—David Sarnoff, RCA And 
The Television; Dave Johnson—Collecting and 
Repairing Vintage Televisions; Peter Yanczer— 
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Building and Operating Mechanical Televisions; 
and Bret Menassa—Restoration Techniques For 
Radios. 

The Old Equipment Contest and the Awards 
Banquet will take place on Friday. Our special 
guest speaker at the banquet will be Rebecca 
Schreiner, Director of the Western Electric 
Hawthorne Works Museum. The Donation Auc- 
tion, a free Seller’s Raffle and the swap meet will 
close the show on Saturday morning. We invite 
everyone to participate in the word famous Kane 
County Flea Market on Saturday afternoon and 
to attend the nearby ARRL Illinois State Con- 
vention hosted by the Bolingbrook Amateur 
Radio Society on Sunday. For more information 
on all the activities please see the ARCI web site 
at http://www.antique-radios.org 


NIAGARA FRONTIER 
WIRELESS ASSOCIATION ad 


August 4 

Annual joint meet with the AWA. At the 
Amherst Museum, Amherst, NY (north of Buf- 
falo). From the NY State Thruway, take Exit 49 
(Transit Rd., Rt. 78) north nine miles. Left on 
Tonawonda Creek Rd. just before entering Nia- 
gara County (there is also a Tonawonda Creek 
Rd, in Niagara County on the north side of the 
Creek). Proceed two miles west to the museum. 
The meet is outside just west of the buildings. 
There are lots of motels and restaurants at 
Thruway Exit 49. Flea Market opens at 8 a.m. 
and runs through noon; auction begins at about 
11:00 and there will also be a donation auction to 
support the Museum. The Museum exhibits open 
at 11:30 and include a room of early radios. Your 
spouse can enjoy the exhibits while you do the 
flea market. Contest categories will be broad 
enough to include any item related to early radio. 
The $5.00 entry fee includes annual NFWA 
membership, museum admission, flea-market 
setup. No additional fees to sell or for any other 
activity. Free coffee and donuts. Lunch avail- 
able. For info, call Larry Babcock at (716) 741- 
3082 or President Gary Parzy at (716) 440-2942. 


CC-AWA SUMMER SWAP MEET 
August 17 
We'll be part of the 32nd Waldensian Festival 


Va’ 
AWA 
TF 
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in downtown Valdese NC. 

There will be a car show, crafts, kiddie rides, 
singing, battle of the bands and plenty of food 
vendors. Our meet will be in the parking lot of 
Burke Audio/Video on Main Street Valdese in 
the middle of all the festival traffic. For more 
info visit cc-awa.org or contact CC-AWA Pres- 
ident Ron Lawrence at 704-289-1166 or 
kce4yoy@carolina.rr.com 


AWA ANNUAL CONFERENCE AWA 
August 22-25 a 

At the Rochester Institute of Technology Con- 
ference Center (formerly Thruway Marriott). I- 
90 exit 46 to I-390 North to NY 253 West to NY 
15 South. RIT info number (585) 359-1800. 
Also see Complete Conference Agenda in this 
BOARD MEETING 


issue. 
VEIN 
Ss 
November 11 


AT RIT Conference Center (see above). 
Membership meeting at 11 a.m. All members 
welcome. Board meeting follows. 


AWA, INC MEMBERSHIP AND 


Z 


AWA MUSEUM MEMBERSHIP 
AND BOARD MEETING a 
November 11 

Same location as above. Membership meeting 
(all members welcome), followed by board 
meeting, begins at conclusion of AWA, Inc. 
board meeting. 


Recurring Meetings & Events 


¢ Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio—meets first 
Tuesday of each month at 2929 Hazelwood 
Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks east of Shroyer Rd. 
off Dorothy Lane) at 7 p.m. Also annual swap 
meet and show. Membership: $10.00 per year. 
For more info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to 
above address; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail 
KARLKRAD@GEMAIR.COM 

¢ California Historical Radio Society—For info 
on current meetings, call the CHRS hotline: 
(415) 821-9800. 

¢ CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio Soci- 
ety—Meets on the third Wednesday of each 
month at Gray’s History of Wireless Museum, 
which is part of The National Voice of America 
Museum of Broadcasting, Inc., located in a 
building that is now on the National Historic 
Register at 8070 Tylersville Road, Westchester, 
Ohio. 45069. For more information contact Tina 
Hauke at (513) 247-9406. 

¢ Carolinas Chapter of the AWA—Hosts four 
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AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS | 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE ——”, 
Cost: $400 (U.S.), $500 (elsewhere). Make out your — 


check to Antique Wireless Association and send it to 
AWA Membership, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 
14469-0421. E-mail awamembership@ 
rochester.rr.com. 


““mini-swap-meets” each year (in January, May, 
July and October) plus an annual conference, 
“Spring Meet in the Carolinas,” on the 4th week- 
end in March. Executive committee meets ap- 
proximately quarterly. For more info, visit the 
web site at CC-AWA.ORG or contact Ron 
Lawrence, KC4YOY, Chapter President, P.O. 
Box 3015, Matthews, NC 28106-3015; phone 
(704) 289-1166; e-mail kc4yoy@carolina. rr.com 
¢ Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn.—Meets at 
7:30 p.m., third Wednesday of each month at 
Devry Institute of Technology, 1350 Alum 
Creek Rd., Columbus. (1-70 Exit 103B). Con- 
tact: Barry Gould (614) 777-8534. 

¢ Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club—Meet- 
ing and auction begins 7:30 p.m. on the second 
Tuesday of each month. Location: Telford Com- 
munity Center on Hamlin Ave. in Telford, PA. 
Annual dues: $15.00, which includes a subscrip- 
tion to the club’s monthly newsletter The Oscil- 
lator. For more info contact Delaware Valley 
Historic Radio Club, P.O. Box 5053, New 
Britain, PA 18901. Phone (215) 345-4248. 

¢ Houston Vintage Radio Association 
(HVRA)—Meets monthly on the second Tues- 
day (April thru Oct) at Bayland Park, 6:30-9 
p.m. in SW Houston. March and November 
meetings are held on Saturdays at the American 
Legion Hall off Alba Street in North Houston at 
9 AM. Each meeting includes an auction and 
program. Two one day auctions are held each 
spring and fall. An annual convention is held in 
February. A newsletter, The Grid Leak, is pub- 
lished monthly. Membership is $20/yr. Website: 
www.HVRA.org. Write: HVRA, P.O. Box 
31276, 77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner 713- 
721-2242 (e-mail: mingqiS53@sbcglobal.net). 

¢ Hudson Valley Antique Radio & Phono Soci- 
ety—Meets third Thursday of month, 7 p.m. 
Meeting, swap meet, and membership info: Peter 
DeAngelo, President, HARPS, 25 Co. Rt. 51, 
Campbell Hall, NY 10916. (914) 496-5130. 

¢ Indiana Historical Radio Society—-Meets 
quarterly in Feb., May, Aug. and Oct. Flea mar- 
ket, old equipment contest and auction at all 
events. The IHRS Bulletin has been published 
quarterly since 1971. For meet details and infor- 
mation about the club and our Indiana Historic 
Radio Museum in Ligonier, IN. see our web site 
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at www.indianahistoricalradio.org, contact Her- 
man Gross, W9ITT, at 1705 Gordon Dr., 
Kokomo, IN 46902-5977 (765) 459-8308, or 
email w9itt@sbcglobal.net. 

* London Vintage Radio Club—This Ontario, 
Canada club meets in London on the first Satur- 
day of January, March, May, June and Novem- 
ber. Annual flea market held in Guelph, Ontario 
in September in conjunction with the Toronto 
club. Contact: Lloyd Swackhammer, VE3I1A, 
RR#2, Alma, Ontario, Canada NOB1A0. (519) 
638-2827. E-mail contact is Nathan Luo at 
lvrceditor@yahoo.com. 

¢ Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club (MAARC)— 
Meets monthly, usually on the third Sunday of 
the month at the Davidsonville Family Recre- 
ation Center in Davidsonville, MD. (But meets 
once or twice a year in Northern Virginia—check 
web site for schedules, details and maps). Con- 
tacts: President, Geoff Shearer, 14408 Brook- 
mere Dr., Centreville, VA 20120, 703-818-2686 
e-mail gshearer@cox.net; Membership Chair, 
Paul Farmer, 540- 987-8759, e-mail: oldradio- 
time@hotmail.com. Website www.maarc.org 

* New Jersey Antique Radio Club—Meets sec- 
ond Friday each month, 7:30 p.m. Holds three 
annual swap meets.Visit the website, 
www.njarc.org or contact Phil Vourtsis, 13 Cor- 
nellPI., Manalapan, NJ 07726, (732) 446-2427, 
pvourtsis@optonline.net. 

* Northland Antique Radio Club—hosts four 
events with swap meets each year (in February, 
May, September and November) including an 
annual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two days 
in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, which in- 
cludes a subscription to the club’s quarterly 
newsletter. For more info, visit our web site at 
www.geocities.com/northland.geo/; contact Ed 
Ripley at (651) 457-0085; or write NARC, P.O. 
Box 18362, Minneapolis, MN 55418. 

* Northwest Vintage Radio Society—Meets sec- 
ond Saturday of each month at or about 10 a.m., 
at Abemathy Grange Hall, 15745 S. Harley 
Ave., Oregon City, OR. Members display radios, 
exchange information. Guests welcome at all 
meetings and functions, except board meetings. 
For info, write the Society at P.O. Box 82379, 


AWA NETS — 


(EASTERN TIME) 
PHONE 


SUNDAY: 

7237 kHz, SSB, noon (NCS:VARIOUS);_ 

3837 kHz, AM 4:00 p.m. 

(NCSs: KA2J & W2AN) 

TUESDAY: — 

14274 kHz, SSB, 2:30 p.m. (NCSs: KC3YE and 

WOFXY) 
3837 kHz SSB, 8 p.m. (NCS: wWB2SYQ) 
MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: 

_ The AWA Bruce Kelley HF Net _ 
3837 kHz +/- kHz, SSB, 9:30 a.m. (NCS: W208) - 

cw : 


Daily, 4 p.m., 3588 or 7050 kHz. Protocol, infor- 
mal. Check both frequencies for activity and join i 
_orcall AWA de (your call) and see what you stir up. 
2 First WEDNESDAY of each month, 8 p.m., , 7050 k 


_ 2-M REPEATER (Rochester Area) — 


MONDAY, 7: 30 p.m. (NCS: K2G8R) | 
Receive 145. 290 MHz - 
Transmit “ 690 MHz 


Portland, Oregon 97282-0379. 

* Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors—Okla- 
homa City Chapter meets second Saturday each 
month at Hometown Buffet, 3900 N.W. 63rd St., 
Oklahoma City, OK. Visitors welcome. 
Dinner/socializing, 6 p.m.; meeting at 7 p.m. 
Membership, $12/yr., includes monthly Broad- 
cast News. Info: SASE to OK VRC, P.O. Box 
50625, Midwest City, OK 73140-5625; or con- 
tact Fred Karner at (405) 769-4656 or 
fkarner@cox.net; or visit our website at 
http://members.cox.net/okvrc/ 

* Ottawa Vintage Radio Club—Meets monthly 
(except June and July) in the Conference Room, 
Ottawa Citizen, 1101 Baxter Rd., Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada. Contact: Lea Barker at (613) 829- 


50TH ANNIVERSARY COMMEMORATIVE BOOKLET 


Our 50th anniversary commemorative booklet Fifty Years of AWA has received high marks _ 
from everyone who has seen it. We still have a stock of this profusely-illustrated 60-page | 


AWA history available for those who would like extra copies or those who were not mem- _ 
bers at the time of distribution and didn’t receive one. Cost is $7.00 per copy postpaid, no 
limit. But once they're gone they're gone—so act now if you are interested! Send your 
check to Antique Wireless or Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0431. 
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1804 or check www.ovrc.org. Membership: $10 
Canadian/yr. 

¢ Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society welcomes 
visitors to our Saturday flea market/contests in 
March, June, September, and December. A dona- 
tion auction is included in September, and our 
annual luncheon/program is held the first Satur- 
day in December. Our newsletter, The Pittsburgh 
Oscillator, is published quarterly. website: 
www.pittantiqueradios.org. For directions or 
other information call President Regis Flaherty, 
724-969-0643 (email: flaherty@netscape. com) 
or Vice President Bonnie Novak at 412-481-1563 


SE A St At A MK SR SE A GO SA SA ES GS SS Se 


The AWA Houck Award for Documenta- 
tion goes to an AWA member who has written 
several original articles on radio development or 
history in The OTB, AWA Review, or other pub- 
lication. (This can include a book on a related 
subject.) 


The AWA Houck Award for Preservation 
is for a member who, through personal accom- 
plishment, has acquired and preserved by docu- 
menting an outstanding collection of radio arti- 
facts. Send your selection(s) to the Houck 
Awards Administrator, giving your reasons why 
the nominee(s) should receive the Award. The 
address: Barney Wooters, 8303 E. Mansfield 
Ave., Denver, CO 80237. 


The Bruce Kelley-O7B Award is given to the 
member who publishes in The AWA Journal (for- 
merly The OTB) an article judged to be the most 
outstanding, original, historical presentation of 
the award year. For this year, articles in the July 
and October 2006 and January and April 2007 
issues will be considered. The articles must have 
been written specifically for publication in The 
AWA Journal, not reprinted from other journals. 
All AWA members are eligible for this award ex- 
cept those on the Award Committee and the 
Journal Editor. Simply identify the article and the 
nominee, with reasons for your selection; send 
to acting committee chairman Geoff Bourne, 
405 8th Ave., St. Albans, WV 25177-2853. 


The J. Albert Moore Award is a newly-insti- 
tuted companion to the Bruce Kelley-O7B 
Award. The award comes to us through The An- 
tique Radio Club of America, which was merged 
into AWA a few years ago. It was originally 
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NOMINATIONS F FORA AWA A AWARDS 


It is time to nominate candidates for six prizes to be given at the Annual Conference. 
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(e-mail radiolady_2001@libcom. com). 

* Society for Preservation of Antique Radio 
Knowledge (SPARK)—Meets at 7:00 p.m. 
monthly at Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 Paragon Rd., 
Centerville, OH. Annual swap meet. Membership, 
$18/year. Write SPARK Inc, P.O. Box 292111, 
Kettering, OH 45429; e-mail sparkinc@juno.com 
or call John Pansing at (937) 299-9570. 

* Texas Antique Radio Club—Meets alternate 
months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. Contact: Doug 
Wright, 625 Rolling Hills Dr., Canyon Lake, TX 
78133. e-mail dwjw@gvtc.com; website 
www.gvtc.com/~edengel/TARC.htm 


See 
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given for the most outstanding article (any cat-  § 
egory) contributed to the ARCA Gazette during — 
the publication year. Though the award contin- ~ 
ues a memorial to Mr. Moore's contributions to, 
ARCA, it has been re-oriented as a companion ; 
to the Bruce Kelley-O7B Award—honoring arti- | 
cles that do not fall into the historical category 
considered for the latter. 

And so the Moore award will be given "...to 
the article, or series of articles, deemedtobethe ; 
most outstanding of those dealing with radio 
hardware (radio sets, radio systems or compo- 
nents) printed in The AWA Journal during the 
award year. Eligible articles include those deal- 
ing with troubleshooting, restoration, perfor- 
mance evaluation, identification methods, and 
history." For this year, articles in the July and 
October 2006 and January and April 2007 issues 
will be considered. All AWA members are eligi- 
ble for this award except those on the Award 
Committee and the Journal Editor, Simply iden- 
tify the article and the nominee, with reasons for { 
your selection; send to committee chairman / 
Thomas F. Peterson, Jr., 3060 Lander Rd., Cleve- 
land, OH 44124. 


The Taylor Award, in memory of John Taylor, 
RCA TV Developer, is for “preserving television 
history.” Submissions are invited here, too, to | 
Peter Yanczer, 835 Bricken Pl., Warson Woods, ~ 
MO 63122. ' 


The Tyne Tube Award is presented, in re- 
membrance of Gerald F.J. Tyne, for contribu- 
tions to preserving or documenting the history 
of tube technology. Nominations may be sent, 
with supporting reasons, to administrator Lau- 
ren Peckham, Box E, Breesport, NY 14816. 
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SUMMARY OF MINUTES 
ANTIQUE WIRELESS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
MEMBERSHIP AND BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETINGS 


MEMBERSHIP MEETING, NOVEMBER 12, 2006 


In attendance were Larry Babcock, Brian Belanger, Geoff 
Bourne, Hugh Davey, Chris Fandt, Bill Fizette, Ron Frisbie, Ed 
Gable, Randy Haus, Richard Neidich, Lauren Peckham, Allan 
Pellnat, Tom Peterson. 

President Geoff Bourne called the meeting to order at 11:20 
a.m. 
It was reported that the Association presently has 2382 U.S. 
Members, 89 Canadian Members and 75 Foreign Members for 
a total of 2546 (including 155 life members). 2391 of the mem- 
berships are paid, providing $47,800 in annual income to AWA. 

President Bourne reported on the member forum at the an- 
nual conference. Many good ideas surfaced, including sugges- 
tions to be considered for the 2007 conference. 

Bourne proposed that the Association develop a different 
style of promotional brochure - one that includes both AWA and 
museum information. Bourne will explore having Carr Printing 
do the new brochures. The museum board and others are en- 
couraged to provide input to him on its content. 

Nominating Committee Chair Ron Frisbie reported that 130 
ballot proxies were returned, one of which was invalid. Presi- 
dent Bourne called for additional votes from members present 
who had not returned proxies. The totals below include the 
proxies plus votes cast at the meeting. 

Ballot Item 1 — Set at 17 the number of AWA directors: 

For: 127 Against:1 = Abstain: 4 

Ballot Item 2 — Election of Directors 

Elect the following directors, with terms shown in parenthe- 
ses: Geoff Bourne (2009), Larry Babcock (2009), Marc Ellis 
(2009), Ronald Frisbie (2009), David Kaiser (2008), Felicia 
Kreuzer (2007 — filling an unexpired term), Richard Niedich 
(2009). 

For: 131 Against:0 = Abstain: 1 

The President formally declared the election certified and the 
nominees listed above as duly elected for the terms shown. 

Treasurer Chris Fandt reported that he had experienced a 
computer glitch just prior to the meeting, which resulted in the 
loss of files that will have to be reconstructed. Hence his trea- 
surer's report (the presentation of which was deferred to the 
AWA Board meeting, which followed the membership meeting) 
was incomplete. 

Hearing no further business, the membership meeting was 
adjourned. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 
NOVEMBER 12, 2006 


Attendance was as listed for Membership Meeting. 

President Bourne called the AWA Board meeting to order at 
11:36 a.m. He reported that the annual conference was a suc- 
cess, with a total attendance of approximately 500. Gross auc- 
tion receipts were approximately $40,000. The new schedule 
went smoothly. 

AWA is taking steps to promote membership. As the mem- 
bership ages, it is important to recruit new members. (A more 
in-depth discussion of this topic took place later in the meeting.) 

There was no report from the secretary. 

Treasurer Fandt distributed interim Profit and Loss and Bal- 
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ance Sheets. He explained the entries in some detail and an- 
swered questions. Some of the figures will need revision, é.g., 
we have incomplete data on sales of the latest AWA Review. 

The board agreed that the final figures for the year would 
have to await receipt of the end of the year report from the 
AWA’s CPA firm. Any published data will be based on that re- 
port. Geoff Bourne asked Chris Fandt to provide a copy of the 
AWA’s IRS 990 form for 2006, which is needed by the insurance 
company. A 2006 financial report should be published in the 
Journal when the final figures are available. 

Additional financial material from the CPA firm will be sup- 
plied to the board via emailed Excel spreadsheets following the 
meeting, with comments to go to Geoff Bourne and Chris Fandt 
and discussion handled via email. Following that discussion, 
Bourne will call for an email vote to accept the report. 

2006 income is projected to be less than in 2005, although 
final figures are not in yet, and there may be additional mem- 
bership renewals processed before the end of 2006. 

AWA has purchased laptop computers to facilitate confer- 
ence registration bookkeeping, and that has worked out well. 
Richard Estes now does the auction at no cost to AWA. 

President Bourne raised the possibility of changing AWA’s 
fiscal year to July 1 through June 30. In recent years it has often 
been difficult to close the books and analyze the conference fis- 
cal data by the end of the fiscal year. If the conference occurred 
near the beginning of the fiscal year rather than late in the year, 
this should ease the problem. Bourne will look into the feasibil- 
ity of such a change and report back to the board. A related 
topic that might be explored in conjunction with this study is the 
possibility of holding the annual membership meeting during 
the annual conference. 

Nominating Committee Chair Ron Frisbie presented the 
Committee's recommendations of the Nominating Committee 
for officers. A motion was made, seconded, and approved, that 
the following officers serve through 2007: President: Geoff 
Bourne, First Vice President: Brian Belanger, Second Vice Presi- 
dent: Ron Frisbie, Secretary/Treasurer: Chris Fandt. 

Registration for the 2006 Annual Conference went 
smoothly. The contest was excellent. Flea market sellers were 
fewer than in past years. Some flea market dealers were un- 
happy about poor sales. The board's feeling was that the com- 
plaining dealers tended to be those who bring less desirable 
items, not in good condition, and price them too high. The 
board's perception was that dealers who brought quality items 
and priced them reasonably tended to have good sales. 

As in past years, some attendees recommended that the 
general public be admitted to future flea markets. In the past, it 
would have been difficult or impossible to get a permit from the 
Town of Henrietta for an event of this kind involving the gen- 
eral public, but those rules recently were relaxed, such that 
AWA could now obtain a permit involving admission of the gen- 
eral public ifit were deemed advisable. 

This is not a simple decision. RIT would need to have a say 
in the decision, and there are security issues to consider. Randy 
Haus promised (with help from Stan Avery) to explore this issue 
and report back to the board with recommendations. If the gen- 
eral public were admitted, such attendees would receive a dif- 
ferent kind of badge, good only for flea market admission, not 
for general conference participation. 

Ed Gable pointed out that memberships run until the end of 
the month in which the person joins, so if an individual joins at 
the conference, and attends the conference the following year, 
he or she is still a member, so in effect, can attend two confer- 
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AWA REVIEW VOI 


This year, the AWA Review will offer a great 
lineup of articles. Volume 20, the 2007 edition, 
will observe the Conference theme of “100 


Years of Electronic Communication.” There are 
articles by noted authors, both directly related 
to this theme and on a diversity of other topics. 
All are on subjects of interest in wireless or 
radio history. It should appeal to the wide inter- 
ests of AWA members. 

Here « are the plans so far: 


e We invited an article by noted AWA tube expert 
Ludwell Sibley, on “100 years of electronic commu- 
nication.” His account focuses on the telephone in- 
dustry and their use of amplification for long distance 
connections. Lud describes the major achievements 
along the 100 year course of development, including 
the implications for wireless technology. 

e Eric Wenaas, also closely linked to this year's 
theme, describes in detail the Marconi vs. De Forest 
audion infringement litigation. He explores in depth 
the demonstrations that were used in court to support 
the various arguments brought forward. 

e Larry Babcock, also in an invited paper, exhibits 
the artifacts and literature he presented at last year's 
AWA Conference. His theme is First World War air- 
craft radio, and he had much of it on display last year. 

e Reaching back more than a century, Norwood 
Teague and Joe Knight describe a regular commer- 
cial wireless link established in 1902! It connected 
the residents and visitors on Catalina Island to the 
community of San Pedro, both in California. 


e John Anderson describes the contributions of 
Henry J. Nolte to the development of General Elec- 
tric's high power, metal envelope tubes. The chal- 
lenges of glass-on-metal seals, among others, led ul- 
timately to the ubiquitous metal receiving tube. 

e We have two perspectives on the history of elec- 
trical sound reproduction. One is by John Jenkins, 
and the other by David and Julia Bart. These articles 
have much in common, but it is interesting to see how 
different authors put their own spin on what is essen- 
tially the same history. 

e The life of Emil J. Simon, an early wireless equip- 
ment producer, is described by Russ Kleinman, 
Karen Blisard, A.J. Link and Warren Berbit. Simon 
led an unusual personal life, but also was highly effec- 
tive in supplying military wireless equipment con- 
tracts during World War One. Still, he received mixed 
reviews as an engineer. 

e While searching for material on Reginald Fes- 
senden, James O'Neal uncovered the radio log of © 
amateur Francis Hart. The log provides insight into 
the operating environment of one of the very first 
radio amateurs, and offers sometimes scathing as- 
sessments of his peers. 

e Finally, Charles Kirsten uses the design of the 
Supreme Model 45 tube tester to illustrate the engi- 
neering virtue of the short-lived 1933 RMA tube pin 
standard. Its replacement by a new standard in 1934 
made 1933 testers obsolete. Charles concludes that 
the 1934 standard was introduced not for engineering 
reasons but from the self interest of RCA Radiotron 
Co. Ltd. 


ences by buying a one-year membership. 

Most people polled liked the new schedule. 

The Internet is increasingly becoming a key vehicle for reach- 
ing potential members. It is critical that AWA's website be first 
class, and that we work for reciprocity with other radio clubs to 
have them link their websites to AWA. (More on the website 
later.) 

Except for the Carolinas Chapter, joint meets with AWA have 
not caught on. The Michigan club may consider it. Geoff Bourne 
attends seven other antique radio meets plus the Dayton Ham- 
fest each year, and he will strive to publicize AWA at each. 

Journal Editor Marc Ellis did not attend but submitted a writ- 
ten report. Carr Printing recommended that we try bulk mail de- 
livery for the Journal. This saves hundreds of dollars per issue in 
mailing costs vs. first class mail. Bulk mail was tried for the Oct. 
issue but led to numerous complaints about slow delivery and 
missed issues. At the time that issue was mailed, the Post Office 
was carrying a much higher than normal volume, with political 
mail and Christmas catalogs, so the timing was particularly bad. 

AWA may try this approach again, but the board felt that the 
Conference issue and the issue prior to the membership meet- 
ing, both of which are time-critical, should go first class. (Foreign 
and Canadian mailings always go first class.) Carr Printing han- 
dles the mailing now, and with addresses printed on the remov- 
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able covers, no envelope stuffing is required, except for foreign 
and Canadian mailings that are still stuffed, addressed, and 
stamped by volunteers from the museum staff. 

PDF files have now been created for the past ten years of the 
Journal. 

Sales of AWA Review Volume 19 have been robust. Thanks 
to Carr Printing, printing costs have been reduced. Review Edi- 
tor Bob Murray is optimistic about having sufficient articles for 
the 2007 issue. 

The number of hits is growing. 

Web Site Coordinator Chuck Schwark reported that there 
were more than 29,000 hits last year. Richard Neidich had pre- 
viously offered special funding designated for exploring ways to 
upgrade the AWA website, but has yet to see a report. Geoff 
Bourne urged Neidich to contact Marc Ellis and Chuck Schwark 
for a status report, and to share with Schwark whatever ideas 
he has about content improvements. Neidich gave several ex- 
amples of content additions that might be considered, including: 
AWA’s slide shows, Videos of conference presentations, Pic- 
tures of the old equipment contest, and a webcam in the mu- 
seum 

Ed Gable, who had previously announced his upcoming re- 
tirement as museum curator, provided a written museum re- 
port, and noted that all is going well. The museum board 
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proposes to establish a new position: Museum Operations Man- 
ager. Planning is underway for the move to the new building, 
although that process will be spread out over several years. 

Tom Peterson purchased the building with his own funds, 
and has made a firm commitment to donate the building to 
AWA at the appropriate time. The antique businesses currently 
located in the new building will continue in operation for some 
time. For all to fall into place, the town of East Bloomfield must 
agree to purchase the annex building (which town officials 
seem fully prepared to do). The museum library will probably 
move before the museum displays. 

Tom Peterson distributed a written report on the Associa- 
tion's investments. Given current market conditions and rising 
interest rates, he recommended shifting funds in the near fu- 
ture. For example, among the Association's investments, shares 
of GE stock and a small amount in Fidelity Funds, are currently 
returning less than what is available in CDs or money market 
funds. The committee will continue to monitor trends to deter- 
mine the best time to make these shifts. The board agreed in 
principle with these recommendations, leaving the precise tim- 
ing of transfers up to the committee. 

Ron Frisbie continues to be pleased with the insurance ser- 
vice we have received from McGowan and Company. A written 
report was submitted. Frisbie believes AWA is adequately in- 
sured. 

Geoff Bourne reviewed actions taken to advertise AWA to 
the public, which includes ads in Monitoring Times, QST, Nuts 


With the Chapters 


ell it’s June 4th, and summer is here in 
the Carolinas. 


On May 19th, the same day as the Dayton 
Hamfest, we held our Spring Swap Meet at — 


Spencer Shops. I guess there were about 20 
vendors all told and maybe twice that many 
shoppers. This year we shared the site with a 
group of antique truck enthusiasts. 

With the possibility of having some non 
radio people there Robert Lozier suggested 
that we should bring an interesting radio to 
show. There were sets ranging from an early 
wireless compass receiver brought by 
Stephen Brown, a Crosley X that Ted Miller 
brought, an AK 32 volt set that’s in the same 
cabinet as the AK 447 tombstone hauled in 
by Robert Lozier, and I brought my Ameri- 
can-Bosch 200 Treasure Chest. 

There were some really nice trucks at the 
other show—everything from a cute little 
1923 model T Ford roadster pickup to a huge 
AutoCar diesel tractor. 

The next event on the CC-AWA calendar is 
our Summer Swap Meet—this year changing 
its date and location. We’re moving to August 
11 to be part of a big festival that will take 
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and Volts, and Antique Radio Classified. Bourne asked Brian 
Belanger to talk to Paul Farmer about helping with marketing 
efforts, since Farmer has had considerable success promoting 
the Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club. (Farmer and Bourne often 
see each other at other radio meets.) 

Bill Fizette reported that John Dilks, who writes a widely- 
read column for QST, has offered to help promote AWA in his 
column. Dilks proposed a number of ideas for promoting AWA 
such as featuring in his columns the contest, the museum, and 
the ham radio activities of AWA. He proposed to write on these 
kinds of themes about every other month and encourage read- 
ers to attend the August AWA conference. He plans to bring his 
traveling museum to the 2007 conference. 

Bill recommended that AWA work with Dilks along the lines 
of what was proposed. The board agreed, told Bill to thank 
Dilks, and asked Bill to be the principal point of contact. Bill will 
contact Dilks and Geoff Bourne will provide information about 
the contest. 

Other interesting ideas proposed by Dilks include: 1) Getting 
pledges for high-end auction items in advance and advertising 
them prior to the conference, 2) Inviting related groups, such as 
the Collins Collectors Association, to attend and have meetings 
in conjunction with the AWA meet 

Following this discussion, the meeting was adjourned to 
make way for the museum board meeting. Informal discussions 
continued in an adjacent room. 


place in downtown Valdese NC. The event is _ 
the 32nd Waldensian Festival. There will be a 
car show, crafts, kiddie rides, singing, battle of 
the bands and plenty of food vendors. © 

The meet will be in the parking lot of 
Burke Audio/Video on Main Street Valdese, _ 
in the middle of all the traffic flow for the fes- _ 
tival. Richard Owens, who is club VP and > 
owns Burke Audio/Video, hosts the swap 
meet for the club and has a radio museum 
featuring Zeniths right there in his store. This 
will be the first time that we can expect a _ 
large turnout on non collectors, so I would — 
encourage vendors to bring along lots of nice 
looking, working radios that might interest 
the general public. 

This fall, as usual, we will have our Fall 
Swap meet at Greensboro, along with the _ 
every-other-year Board of Director elections. 
If you are a current CC-AWA member you 
will receive nomination forms in September. 

As always, details for any of the CC-AWA 
events can be found on the club’s web pages 
at Cc-awa.org. 


Ron Lawrence 
CC-AWA Pres. & Conference Chairman — 
P.O. Box 3015, Matthews, NC 28106 
704-289-1166 kc4yoy@carolina.rr.com 
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ANTIQUE WIRELESS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
PROFIT & LOSS 
November 2005 - October 2006 


Ordinary Income/Expense 
Income 

6077C - AWA REVIEW 18 

6100C - MEMBERSHIP BY CREDIT CARD 

6010C - CLUB MEMBERSHIP DUES 

6011C - MEMBERSHIP CONTRIBUTIONS 

6070 - SURPLUS EQUIPMENT SALES 

6800 - CONFERENCES 
6803C - CONFERENCE PREREGISTRATIONS 
6804C - CONFERENCE REG. - ONSITE 
6800 - CONFERENCES - Other 

Total 6800 - CONFERENCES 


Total Income 


Cost of Goods Sold 
8107 - COST - AWA REVIEW 19 SOLD 
Total COGS 


Gross Profit 


Expense 

Amortization Expenses 

8000C - OTB EXPENSES 
8040C - AWA JRNL PRINTING & ASSEMBLING 
8045C - AWA JRNL - ENVELOPES & LABELS 
8047C - AWA JRNL - STUFFING & MAILING 
8050C - AWA JRNL - STAMPS 

Total 8000C - OTB EXPENSES 


8015C - Computer Hardware < $500 
8044C - AWA JRNL POSTAGE PERMIT 
8061C - UPS & FED EX CHARGES 
8069C - PO BOX RENTAL 

8194 - Website Hosting 


8500C - DONATIONS - MUSEUM 
8001C - BANK SVC CHG. & CHECK PRINTING 
8011C - CREDIT CARD CHARGES 
8012C - COMPUTER COURSES 
8014C - COMPUTER SUPPLIES > $499.99 
8016C - COMPUTER SOFTWARE 
8030C - INSURANCE - OFF. & DIR. LIAB. 
8041C - AWA JRNL CD-ROM PROJECT 
8065C - OFFICE SUPPLIES - CLUB 
8066C - Office Equipment 
8067C - ACCOUNTING 
8070C - BAD CHECKS 
8060C - GENERAL POSTAGE- CLUB 
8091C - BOARD MEETING COSTS - CLUB 
8092C - BOARD MEETING TRAVEL 
8115C - ADVER. AND PHOTOGRAPHY 
8120C - COPYRIGHT & TRADEMARK COSTS 
8152C - AUCTION COSTS 
8160C - TELEPHONE - CLUB 
8191C - MISC. EXP. - CLUB 
8192C - INTERNET SERVICE - SECRETARY 
8300 - CONFERENCE EXPENSES 
8301C - CONFERENCE - MISC. COSTS 
8302C - CONFERENCE - AUCTION PAYOUTS 
8303C - CONFERENCE SUPPLIES 
8304C - CONFERENCE TRANS - BUS, SHUTTLE 
8306C - CONFERENCE FORMS - PRINTING 
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25,178.50 
259.41 
395.00 
950.54 


8308C - CONFERENCE SECURITY 
8309C - CONFERENCE REG. REFUNDS 
8310C - CONFERENCE CASH DRAWER SETUP 
8312 - CONFERENCE ADVERTISING 
Total 8300 - CONFERENCE EXPENSES 


1,512.00 
6.00 

0.00 
780.30 
29,489.64 


Total Expense 89,632.86 


Net Ordinary Income 5,045.57 


Other Income/Expense 
Other Income 
6020C - INT ON BANK ACCOUNTS - CLUB 
9500 - Unrealized Gain (loss) on Inves 
Total Other Income 
Net Other Income 


723.23 
8,581.45 
9,304.68 


9,304.68 


Net Income 14,350.25 
ANTIQUE WIRELESS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
BALANCE SHEET 
As of October 31, 2006 


Current Assets 
Checking/Savings 
1000 - PETTY CASH 
1078 - HSBC CHECKING- CLUB 
Total Checking/Savings 


2.00 
23,691.52 
23,693.52 


Other Current Assets 

Certificates of Deposit 
1102C - CHASE 48 MONTH CD 
1057 - CITIBANK 36 MO CD Mat. 6/07 
1102 - CHASE - 24 MO. CERT. 
1103 - CHASE - 36 MO. CD 6/07 2.5% 
1105 - CHASE - 24 MO. CD 12/05 1.65% 

Total Certificates of Deposit 


37,029.71 
5,234.34 
6,829.31 

21,409.33 

19,810.99 

90,313.68 


1232 - MERRILL LYNCH MONEY MARKET 
1233 - MERRILL LYNCH MONEY MARKET ACCT 
Total Other Current Assets 


91,063.24 
61,420.57 
242,797.49 
Total Current Assets 266,491.01 
Fixed Assets 
Accumulated Depreciation 


2510 - COMPUTER EQUIPMENT > $500 
Total Fixed Assets 


-1,029.22 
2,806.95 
LIES 


Other Assets 
1200 - MARKETABLE SECURITIES 
1255 - FIDELITY ASSET MGMT MF 
1231 - ALGER SMALL CAP FUND 
1230 - ALGER MID CAP FUND 
Total 1200 - MARKETABLE SECURITIES 


60,360.49 
11,454.15 
25,004.67 
~ 9681931 


Total Other Assets 96,819.31 


TOTAL ASSETS 365,088.05 


LIABILITIES & EQUITY 
Equity 
3800 - RESERVES FOR AWARDS 
3900 - NET ASSETS 


Net Income 
Total Equity 


5,990.10 
344,747.70 
14,350.25 
365,088.05 


TOTAL LIABILITIES & EQUITY 


365,088.05 
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MUSEUM NEWS! 


Visit us on the Internet at http: //www.antiquewireless.org 


OFFICERS 
Director 
Thomas Peterson, Jr. 


Secretary 


Deputy Director Treasurer 


Allan Pellnat, KX2H 


MUSEUM TRUSTEES 
Stanley J. Avery, WM3D 

Dr. Thomas Ely, W2ODW 
Ronald Frisbie* 

Edward Gable, K2MP* 

Prof. William Hopkins, AA2YV 
Lauren Peckham* 


Morgan Wesson 


*also on AWA Inc. Board of Directors 


Edward M Gable, K2MP 


Stanley J. Avery, WM3D 


Allan Pellnat, KX2H* 
Thomas Peterson, Jr.* 
Ronald Roach, W2FUI 
Ronald Walker, WA2TT 


MUSEUM CONTACT 

For all inquiries about the Museum and its 
operation, contact Edward M. Gable, Curator, 187 
Lighthouse Rd., Hilton, NY 14468. Phone: 
(585) 392-3088, e-mail: egable@rochester.1r.com. 
The AWA. Electronic Communication Museum 


Roy Wildermuth, W3RLW_ is an IRS 501(c)3 charitable organization. 


elcome again from your museum crew. 

: N / And a busy crew it has been. The first 

official move, phase | of many, is hap- 

pening at this moment and will probably be com- 

pleted by press time. It’s the relocation of the 
Bruce Kelley Memorial Research Library. 

The actual move, the putting of an artifact in a 
vehicle and transporting it across the street, is truly 
anti-climatic. The real work is in the planning of 
what to move, where to move it, and what type of 
shelving or display it should be placed on. Then 
there is the inventory. What a wonderful opportu- 
nity to get a real handle on the collection, since 
each and every piece we own needs to be touched. 

Your crew has responded wonderfully to this 
challenge and has processed 2600 hard cover 
books so far. This is a great time to slim the col- 
lection of duplicates and to make sense out of 
why we maintained over one hundred copies of 
the same or similar college text books on elec- 
tronics. How many Terman’s does one need? 

Better duplicates will show up at the AWA 
conference in August so that members can bene- 
fit from the extras we identified. I also plan on 
putting the reference book inventory up on our 
web-site so that members can tell what resources 
are available. 

After the books have been physically moved 
across the street they will reside on brand new li- 
brary-style shelving that our volunteers have 
been busily assembling from the great quantities 
of accompanying hardware. 

The first official use of the new facility was to 
host the AWA Board of Directors and Museum 
Trustee meetings last May. It was a delightful 
day with sunshine streaming in the double wide 
glass doors making things bright and cheerful. 
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The full kitchen facility provided a nice little 
lunch for all and there was plenty of seating and 
table space for 25 attendees. 

The Director and Trustee meetings coincided 
with the annual AWA Museum Spring Meet and 
the opening of the museum to the public for the 
season. The Spring Meet was very successful 
with a lively flea market, a great program by Di- 
rector Tom Peterson, Jr., and another of our very 
popular and successful auctions. 

So far this year the museum has scheduled tours 
for two car clubs and the Rochester Chapter of the 
IEEE. We are also hosting the Rochester DX As- 
sociation for their 60th anniversary on-air operat- 
ing event—which will have taken place by the time 
this is published. I hope the hams in our association 
who operated Field Day had a chance to work 
W2AN, which served as RDXA’s GOTA station. 

I would like to take this opportunity to wel- 
come Dave Atkins, N2DSZ, and Bob Hobday, 
N2EVG, as new volunteers at your museum. 
You may have read Bob Hobday’s name in the 
museum donors list in a previous issue. It was 
Bob, an executive with a local power company, 
who arranged to gift the museum with two laptop 
PCs. So how does that good deed get rewarded? 
See the photo of Bob assigned to inventory duties 
using one of his donations. ; 

Other work at the new site includes the comple- 
tion of a set of stairs leading to the lower level of 
the Bldg 2 storage area and to the outside for ease 
of access to Bldg 1. Also completed was a new 
monitored intrusion/smoke and fire alarm system. 

Well, you certainly will not want to miss the 
exciting details in this issue (Though I’m sure you 
read this column first!) regarding the annual 
AWA Conference. I know I’ll be there in great 
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anticipation of meeting old and new 
friends and to take in the sales, auc- 
tions, equipment contest, museum 
visit and so much more. S’long for 
now from your museum crew. 


Ed Gable 


Ed Gable, K2MP 
Museum Curator 


Volunteers inventorying books at 
the AWA Museum. From left: Lynn 
Bisha W2BSN, Russ Schroeder 
W2DYY, Bob Hobday N2EVG, 


Duncan Brown K20EQ. 
% JON 2108............- GE Hi and Lo VHF FM Monitors, Lindberg 18-02147 watercooled jug, 
_ 1920s Readrite tube tester 
a Hank JankKOWSKI............... Emerson FL419, JVC VN-900 stereo Amp, Large lot (500 pcs) new 
components 

8? Cold LIN KOKA, Commemorative desk set containing piece cut from first radio tower, 
_ Insulator, mounted, taken from 1915 trans-con phone line 

* Robert Wilsey .................. First commercially available wireless networking device by Webgear. 
(Not just 201As anymore) 

** Delores Kennedy.............. Collins 17L-8A aircraft TX, Bayside Electronics aircraft transceiver. 
More... 

* Jim Sims W2GDB.............. Johnson Viking II, NC-300, Heath DX-100, DX-60A, Hammarlund HF4-20 

- TX, SX-28, NC-57, RDZ-1, Elmac PMR-6, more... 

Cash Gifts 

“* Central NY Corvair Club = Ronald Frisbie ** Barbara Roubie 

Compiled by Ed Gable. 


We record the passing of the following AWA member with deep regret. 


DAVE B. JOHNSON, 62, (5-07) was a re- 
spected historian, collector and restorer of vin- 
tage television sets. He had collected early me- 
chanical, tube and projection and other televi- 
sions for over 40 years. Johnson, a former 
President and current board member of the 
Antique Radio Club of Chicago (ARCI), was 
scheduled to be one of the speakers at Ra- 
diofest 2007. He was a member of the AWA 
and made many Conference presentations. He 
wrote, “Collecting CRTs and Pickup Tubes” 


for The Old Timer’s Bulletin (now The AWA 
Journal), May 1993, pages 37-38. He also 
won AWA’s Taylor Award. The citation, in 
memory of John Taylor, RCA television pio- 
neer, is for “Preservation of Television His- 
tory.” Johnson was also a presenter for the 
Early Television Foundation and a member of 
the Midwest Nostalgia Superstock Racing So- 
ciety. He was a resident of Downers Grove, 
IL. (Thanks to Julia Bart) 


Please submit all information about members who have become Silent Keys to Charles S. Grif- 
fen, WIGYR, 1225 New Britain Avenue, West Hartford, CT 06110-2405. Silent Key notifications 
must confirm the person’s death by one of the following means: a letter from a family member, 
a copy of a newspaper obituary notice, a copy of a death certificate, a letter from the family 
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lawyer or the executor or mail returned by the U.S. Postal Service marked “Deceased.” 


ug 


BY MARC F. ELLIS 


CHICAGO’S COMING 
MEDIA WONDERLAND 


t the corner of State and 

Kinzie streets in Chicago’s 

River North neighbor- 
hood, a building that had obvi- 
ously begun life as a parking 
garage is undergoing a remarkable 
transformation. The casual passer- 
by might well wonder why this 
utilitarian structure, most of its 
openings now boarded up, has 
been fitted with a glamorous plate- 
glass front topped by what looks 
like an open terrace. In fact, these 
are the first outward signs of the 
former garage’s conversion into a 
state-of-the-art museum devoted 
to radio and television history, 
with emphasis on the preservation 
and display of programming from 
both media. 

The building is to become the 
new home of the Museum of 
Broadcast Communications. The 
MBC first opened its doors to the 
public in 1987 in Chicago’s South 
Loop and moved to the Chicago 
Cultural Center (the former 
Chicago Public Library main 
branch) in 1992. Its mission was 
and is “...to collect, preserve and 
present historic and contemporary 
radio and television content as 
well as to educate, inform, and entertain through 
our archives, public programs, screenings, ex- 
hibits, publications, and online access to our re- 
sources.” 

By 2003, the museum, one of only three such 
in America, was averaging over 200,00" visitors 
a year. But it was obvious that the fa~‘lity had 
outgrown its floor space of a little over 15,000 
square feet. There was no room to provide the 
additional exhibits and enhanced services being 
requested by the MBC’s audiences. And so, in 
March 2003, the 70,000 square foot former park- 
ing garage at State and Kinzie was purchased. 


ing garage. 


Architect’s conception of the completed museum exterior. 


The new museum in mid-transition from its former use as a park- 


The following December, the Cultural Center 
operation was closed so that the museum staff 
could focus on planning its new home. 

Recently I spent part of an afternoon in MBC’s 
temporary offices across the street from the mu- 
seum site, chatting with Bruce DuMont, The 
MBC’s Founder, President and CEO, about the 
new facilities taking shape within the refitted 
building. And by the way, if Bruce’s last name res- 
onates with Journal readers, there’s a good reason 
for it. His uncle, Allen B. DuMont, was a prolific 
electronic inventor who was well-known for im- 
provements in the cathode ray tube leading to its 


en hea eS ce 
P.O. BOX 1306, EVANSTON, IL 60204-1306 ¢ mfellis@alum.mit.edu 
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use in television receivers. Du- 
Mont also founded the pioneering 
DuMont Television Network. 

Bruce himself has had a forty- 
year career in radio and TV be- 
ginning in 1966 as a production 
assistant for WBKB (now WLS 
television). Over the years, he 
became a radio and television 
producer specializing in innova- 
tive talk and discussion pro- 
grams and holding positions at 
major market stations. He is also 
well-known as an on-air politi- 
cal commentator and analyst. Today he hosts Be- 
yond the Beltway with Bruce DuMont, a nation- 
ally syndicated weekly program originating at 
WLS Radio/Chicago. A television version of the 
program airs weekly on both WYCC-TV20, one 
of Chicago’s public television stations, and the 
Comcast cable system. It is also available as 
streaming audio and video on www.beyondthe- 
beltway.com. 

As Bruce discusses the changes taking place 
within the former parking structure, illustrating 
his points with architect’s models, his enthusi- 
asm is infectious—and with good reason. It 
looks as if the new facility is to become a re- 
markable marriage of 21st century exhibit de- 
sign techniques and the romance and excitement 
of radio/TV production. 

A welcoming area on the second floor of the 
four-story structure, featuring a theater with 
three large projection screens, sets the stage for 
the museum experience. There visitors will 
watch a 10-minute multiple-screen program trac- 
ing the history of electronic communication 
from the telegraph era to the television era. After 
that, a visitor might choose to 
visit one of the eight genre areas 
into which the content of the mu- 
seum’s archives is divided. 
These are comedy, drama, 
music/variety and news (on the 
second floor) and sports, talk, 
games/reality and children’s 
shows (on the third floor). 

Each genre is introduced by a 
6-8 minute projected mini docu- 
mentary on its particular history. 
Also in the area are four kiosks 
with touch screen monitors giv- 
ing visitors a taste of the mu- 
seum’s extensive archives of 
radio and TV programs. By 
touching electronic buttons, the 
visitor first selects either radio or 
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The comedy genre area as it will appear on completion. 


TV programs, then the decade of interest (from 
the ’20s through the 21st century), then any one 
of 24 programs representing examples of the 
genre from the selected decade. However, to 
keep traffic moving in these areas of the mu- 
seum, the viewer/listener is shown only the 
opening theme of the selected program. 

The touch screen has space for 10 additional 
buttons that will allow the visitor to access pro- 
grams by content rather than decade. Examples 
are buttons leading to clips and essays on the 
treatment of minorities in that genre, controver- 
sial moments, and (on the comedy kiosks) the 
history of late-night comedy. 

In addition to the kiosks, both the second and 
third floors are packed with special exhibits and 
experiences. In the second floor radio studio, 
guests can anchor newscasts or take part in 
drama or game shows. Also on that floor, one 
can view icons and clips representing radio and 
TV from each decade, visit living rooms of the 
mid-1940s and mid-1970s (featuring typical 
radio and TV receivers, respectively), view clas- 
sic TV shows on a cable channel, hear the voices 


The completed Media Cafe will have 60 viewing stations along 
with light food and beverage service. 
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of more than 120 inductees in the museum’s 
Radio Hall of Fame, and much more. 

In the operating TV studio on the third floor, 
guests can become news anchors and act in soap 
operas or a Star Trek episode. Also on the floor is 
an exhibit showcasing Chicago’s children’s tele- 
vision heritage. Among the many other attrac- 
tions will be an NBC exhibit of memorable news 
moments as well as recreations of a 1920s living 
room where KDKA’s pioneering broadcast of the 
Harding-Cox election returns is being received 
and also the televising of a 1960 Kennedy-Nixon 
debate. 

Guests who would like to watch longer seg- 
ments of a program than available at a genre 
kiosk, or even play a complete program, will be 
welcome to settle in at any of the 60 stations in 
the first floor’s Media Cafe—each one equipped 
with reclining chair, monitor and headset. Light 
food and beverage service will be available. Also 
on the first floor will be a quiet area providing ac- 


ABOUT OUR AUTHORS, cont. from p. 7 


THOMAS F. LASZYNSKI, K8JRM 
The Restoration of Two National Company 
RCDs (With Bill Fizette, W2DGB) 

Tom is a retired Air Force Communications- 
Electronics Officer who served primarily in the 
ground engineering and installation fields. He 
was graduated from Western Michigan Univer- 
sity, BS, and Southern Nazarene University, 
MSM. 

After his retirement from the service in 1987, 
he was employed as a Systems Engineer for Net- 
work Solutions, Inc. and as a Program Director 
for TVR Communications, Inc. In mid 1997, 
when he finally retired from all jobs, Tom be- 
came active in the collection/restoration of vin- 
tage radio equipment. 

Tom has held the amateur calls KH6IJZ and 
HL9DX. He was first licensed at age 16 as 
KN8JRM in 1958 and has had the same call sign 
since upgrading his novice license. 
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cess to the collection for serious study. 

The fourth floor will house a multipurpose au- 
ditorium space equipped with such niceties as 
drop-down projection screens, robotic cameras 
and Sennheiser mics. It will hold 400 people for 
a sit-down dinner or 500 in theater seating. Even- 
tually, the museum’s annual Radio Hall of Fame 
awards broadcast will be held here. 

The open terrace, already visible atop the for- 
mer parking lot’s new facade, is associated with 
this multipurpose room. And those plate-glass 
windows will offer tantalizing glimpses of the 
museum’s activities and exhibits—including a 
24-story media sculpture incorporating such arti- 
facts as control room equipment, mics, scopes, 
dishes and—if they can find room for it—the 
warning light from the top of a 1940s WLW 
transmitting tower. 

For more information on The Museum of 
Broadcast Communications, go to www. 
museum.tv/home.php. © 


RICHARD A. PARKS 
A Powerizer Mystery 

Born in 1936, Dick was brought up in Spring- 
field, MA, where his dad worked in the Westing- 
house plant that had manufactured the RA-DA 
sets. The factory junkyards provided him with 
ample stocks of rejected chassis ripe for parts- 
picking. After serving in the Navy (1953-1957), 
he entered University of Maryland and received 
his BSEE in 1961. Beginning in 1967, he made 
a career move that led him to become an expert 
in the identification of aircraft using computer- 
ized radar signal processing (an extension of the 
old military IFF techniques). 

In 1981 he became a consultant in this field, 
working mostly for the Navy and traveling 
worldwide for data collection and development 
testing. Dick now finds himself retired, which 
makes it possible for The AWA Journal to draw 
on his varied talents. On the personal side, he 
tells us that he’s married and has five grown 
kids. An avid amateur musician, he plays in sev- 
eral groups, doubling on trumpet, trombone, 
banjo and sometimes bass fiddle. 
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Grounds and Grounding on the Web 


ast month’s column dealt with antennas, 

so naturally we need to give the “other 

end of the coil” some attention; it’s the Beitatadioncss 

ground, otherwise known as the Ground Rod 
and Grounding in general. 


In a receiver, a good earth ground serves to 
complete the RF circuit from the transmitter to Cormmon Ground 


in Redio Room 


your aerial and back through the Earth to the 
transmitter. Many varieties of “ground” can 
serve this purpose. Some grounding schemes 
and systems add a safety factor as well—either 
to a simple listening post or a full-fledged ham 
shack. The information links here include both 
power and electrical grounding and RF 
grounding. 


Joe Carr’s Radio Tech-Notes 
http://www.dxing.com/tnotes/tnote02.pdf 
One of the universal bits of advice given to amateur radio operators and shortwave listeners is to pro- 
vide a “good ground” for their transmitters, receivers and antennas. The problem is that many books 
and equipment user manuals ask you to provide a “good 
ground” but don’t say what constitutes a “good ground.” 


A Q&A on Grounding Practices 

http://www. arrl.org/tis/info/HTML/grounding/index. html 

A grounding Q&A by Roy Lewallen, W7EL, ARRL Technical 
Adviser; replies to some questions posted on an internet news- 
group. Grounds fulfill three distinct functions and the best 
ground for one function isn’t necessarily the best for another. 


ARRL Grounding Hints & Kinks 

http://www. arrl.org/tis/info/tech.html 

Assorted Grounding Hints and Kinks and Technical Corre- 
spondence from the American Radio Relay League. 


Not All Ground Rods Are Created Equal 
http://ecmweb.com/images/archive/0900groundrods.pdf 
Written by John Paschal, P.E. Knowing what types of ground rods 
are available as well as understanding how they work and interact 
with soil conditions help you prevent grounding problems. 


Antique Radio Forum — Antique Radio Discussion Section 
http://www. antiqueradios.com/forums/ 

Antique Radio Discussions Section. Get answers to your questions 
regarding what antique radios need or don’t need in the way of 
grounding for best reception and performance. 
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BY LEON HILLMAN, W2)X)] 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
AIRCRAFT, MICROWAVE AND 
RADIO TELESCOPE ANTENNAS 


This is a continuation of “The First Antenna and 
the Discovery of Electromagnetic Waves,” which 
appeared in our previous issue. A reference list 
for both pieces appears at the end of this arti- 
cle.—mfe 


Aircraft Antennas 


any early aircraft, including those of 

World War I, were fitted with external 

wire antennas for communication at 
high frequencies. The usual antenna arrangement 
consisted of a wire suspended between a project- 
ing stub, or mast, near the cockpit and a high po- 
sition on the tail. 

Wire antenna installations could be observed 
on most World War II aircraft. For example, the 
Grumman Hellcat, a superb fighter for carrier op- 
erations, had an antenna mast located behind the 
cockpit. The Douglas SBD2 Dauntless dive 
bomber showed a radio mast forward of the cock- 
pit supporting a wire directed to the tip of the tail. 
Similarly, wire antennas could be seen on the 
Messerchmitt Bf-109G and other opposing 
fighter aircraft. 

Without doubt all the aircraft designers were 
displeased with the aerodynamic drag introduced 


Using VHF impedance bridge to evaluate antenna in aircraft tail 


by these protrusions. However, they were as- 
sured that long wire antennas were essential for 
reliable HF communications. 

In the era of high speed jet aircraft, an exter- 
nal wire antenna was no longer practical. Com- 
munication and radar were moved to higher fre- 
quencies including centimeter and millimeter 
wave bands. These developments required cus- 
tomized antennas that could operate efficiently 
when mounted within the skin of the aircraft. 

Several small companies specifically devoted 
to the design of aircraft antennas were estab- 
lished. These included Airborne Instruments 
Lab, Automation Dynamics, Dorne-Margolin 
and Production Research. Major antenna devel- 
opment programs resulted in unique solutions to 
meet the needs of communication, rdf, radar, iff 
and other navigation aids. Often the antenna was 
designed for mounting within the plane’s tail or 
nose structure. 

It was found that a radome may not transmit 
all the rf energy incident upon it but reflect and 
absorb a fraction of that energy, also causing al- 
teration of the shape of the radiation pattern. It 
was necessary to have the radome severely 
streamlined, preferably to the extent of being 
completely incorporated into the 
airframe. 


Microwave Antennas 


Most of the early developments 
of microwave antennas were for 
application to radar. During World 
War II the MIT Radiation Lab, 
along with many hundreds of engi- 
neers in cooperating organizations, 
carried out design and testing ef- 
fort in this field. 

At the microwave frequencies, 
generated by klystron or mag- 
netron oscillators, output power 
was fed through waveguides, sup- 
planting coaxial cable transmission 


mockup (1953). lines. The most useful transmission 
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line in the microwave region was found to be the 
hollow pipe. The pipe supports the propagation 
of an electromagnetic wave only when it is 
sufficiently large compared with the free 
space wavelength of the wave. 


Waveguide fed aircraft 
antenna with Teflon 
lens (1956). 


It was found that if the end 
of the guide was left open, 
energy would radiate, al- 
though inefficiently. Some of 
the energy would be reflected back 
into the guide creating standing waves that 
would result in a loss of radiated power. It de- 
veloped that if a flare, or horn, was built at the 
end of the guide, the efficiency improved. The 
horn antenna was a practical radiator, and had 
the added benefit of directivity. 

Unique horn antennas were designed for flush 
mounting to the skin of an aircraft fuselage. 
Some antennas featured a Teflon lens, inserted in 
the mouth of the horn, sealing off the waveguide 
from the elements. 

Plastic lenses were developed for use in the 
microwave region in 
precisely the same way 
that glass lenses worked 
in the optical region. 

In applying some of 
the techniques of optics 
to the design of mi- 
crowave antennas, the 
approach was divided 
into the areas of geomet- 
rical optics and physical 
optics. Geometrical op- 
tics is simpler, since it 
predicts propagation of 
waves along rays ac- 
cording to simple geo- 
metric laws and without 
reference to wavelength or phase. Physical op- 
tics results from a solution of the wave-equation 
and introduces wavelength, phase and penetra- 
tion of waves into shadow regions—where geo- 
metrical optics does not provide information. 

Other microwave antennas, meeting the re- 
quirements of broadband and circular polariza- 
tion, were slot and loop types, often housed 
within weather shields similar to radomes. In- 
vention and exploitation of the waveguide slot at 
appropriate microwave frequencies were based 
on controlled experiments. If a slot is milled in 
the wall of the guide so as to cut across the lines 
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Testing a flush skin mounted aircraft antenna for bandwidth. 


of current flow, the inte- 
rior of the guide is cou- 
pled to space, and en- 
ergy is radiated through 
the slot. The small size of the 
slots permits large arrays 
to be assembled. 

The conic sections, as a 
class, became basic for mi- 
crowave antennas. Hertz de- 
scribed his experiment with a para- 
bolic shaped metallic reflector. The 
parabolic shape quickly became com- 
mon in microwave reflector design. Ellipti- 

cal and ellipsoidal reflectors, as well as hyper- 
bolic reflectors, are used particularly in two-re- 
flector systems. These systems became useful 
mainly as a result of the mechanical benefits of 
having the complex feed systems and related 
electronic equipment at the rear of the primary 
reflector. 


Radio Telescope Antennas 


In 1932 Karl G. Jansky discovered a new 
means of exploring the universe. Known as the 
“radio telescope.” it is the basic instrument used 
by astronomers for the observation and study of 


radio frequency waves of extraterrestrial origin. 

While working on a project to identify the 
sources of electromagnetic noise in the short 
wave region, Jansky found that, in addition to 
thunderstorms and other man made interference, 
radio noise was emitted from beyond the earth. 
As reported, he constructed a narrow beam an- 
tenna, tuning in the region of 22 MHz, for these 
experiments. 

Another engineer, Grote Reber, who was also 
an accomplished amateur radio operator in 
the VHF/UHF bands, developed an interest in 
surveying for radio emissions. He built a 
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remarkable parabolic antenna with a diameter of 
32 feet, enabling him to search the sky. 

In 1939 he detected cosmic radio emissions 
and later published his findings. His original dish 
antenna is now a historic exhibit on display at the 
National Radio Astronomy Observatory 
(NRAO) in Green 
Bank, West Virginia. 
Interest in developing 
radio telescope anten- 
nas continued after 
World War II, with 
John Kraus establishing 
a radio observatory at 
Ohio State University. 

The radio telescope 
can detect naturally-oc- 
curring emissions at fre- 
quencies from 30 MHz 
to 300 MHz from galax- 
ies, Stars, quasars, black 
holes, and other astro- 
nomical objects. There 
are limitations of ab- 
sorption by the ionos- 
phere at the lower fre- 
quencies and by absorp- 
tion in the earth’s 
atmosphere at the 
higher frequencies. 

Typically, to obtain 
the highest sensitivity and 
low internal noise, cooled solid-state amplifiers 
are used from the waveguide feed antennas. Radio 
telescopes measure broad-bandwidth continuous 
radiation as well as spectroscopic features due to 
atomic and molecular lines detected in the elec- 
tromagnetic radiation of astronomical objects. 

The remarkable size of some early radio tele- 
scopes is apparent from their descriptions. A 
steerable parabaloid, 250 feet in diameter, was 
completed in 1959 at Jodrell Bank, England. Its 
half-power beamwidth, at 1400 MHz, was deter- 
mined to be 15 minutes of arc. 

A semi-steerable reflector, 300 feet in diame- 
ter, was constructed at The National Radio As- 
tronomy Observatory 1957. Today, NRAO op- 
erates the Robert C. Byrd Green Bank Telescope 
(GBT), the world’s largest fully- steerable, sin- 
gle aperture antenna. As a benefit of the narrow 
diffractive beamwidth, this antenna was recently 
operated at 50 MHz to produce a radar map of 
the lunar poles. 

To increase the field of view, Cornell Univer- 
sity constructed a spherical reflector installation. 
Built about 1960 at Arecibo, Puerto Rico, the an- 
tenna has a diameter of 1000 feet. At 430 MHz 
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Left: Broadband microwave antenna incorporating loop and slot (1954). 
Right: Robert C. Byrd radio telescope antenna at NRAO, Green Bank, 
West Virginia (National Radio Astronomy Observatory Photo). 


the beamwidth is 10 minutes of arc, which can 
be directed 20 degrees off the dish axis. 

Further developments of antennas for radio 
telescopes would solve the problem of attaining 
resolving power that would be difficult to 
achieve with a single steerable antenna. 


An extension of optical practice led to the radio 
interferometer design. This technique is based 
on the fact that interference between two small 
antennas spaced many wavelengths apart results 
in a radiation pattern in which a number of nar- 
row lobes are produced within the primary radi- 
ation pattern of each antenna. The resolution of 
each narrow lobe is determined by the separation 
distance in wavelength between the two anten- 
nas, not by the size of the individual antennas. 

Martin Ryle and Anthony Hewisk were 
awarded the 1974 Nobel Prize in Physics for 
their development in the techniques of aperture 
synthesis. 

The two-element interferometer led to the de- 
velopment of the multi-element or grating inter- 
ferometer. ALMA, a millimeter wavelength tele- 
scope with 64 antennas is located in the Chilian 
Andes. 

Interferometer systems of essentially unlim- 
ited antenna separation are formed by a tech- 
nique of very long baseline interferometry, 
known as VLBI. Received signals from each 
widely separated antenna are recorded on video- 
tape located at each site. The recorded tapes are 
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replayed at a common location and the signals 
combined to form interference fringes. Hydro- 
gen maser frequency standards are used for tim- 
ing accuracy and the local oscillator stability is 
required to be better than one part in a trillion 

Today, the NRAO radio telescope system 
VLBA consists of 10 sites, each with an antenna 
dish diameter of 82 feet Their location ranges 
from Mauna Kea in Hawaii to St. Croix, Virgin 
Islands, a span of greater than 5000 miles. There 
is great excitement from results with the new 
radio telescopes. 

As recently as August 2006, NARO released 
news that astronomers discovered a “spinning 
neutron star with a super powerful magnetic 
field—called a magnestar—doing things no 
magnestar has been seen to do before.” The 
magnestar is approximately 10,000 light years 
from earth in the direction of the constellation 
Sagittarius. It is emitting powerful, regularly 
timed, 5.5-second pulses of waves in the radio 
spectrum like radio pulsars (neutron stars with 
far less intense magnetic fields). 

Usually magnestars are visible only in x-rays 
and sometimes very weakly in optical and in- 
frared light. This magnestar is a strong emitter at 
frequencies up to 140 GHz, the highest fre- 
quency ever detected from a radio pulsar. The 
scientists reported their initial findings in the Au- 
gust 24, 2006 issue of Nature. 


Antennas Today 


With the advent of man made-objects 
launched into space, antenna designers have a 
new set of requirements. Reflector designs must 
consider such degrading factors as extreme vac- 
uum, lack of net gravitational forces, solar radi- 
ation and micrometeorite impact. There is still 
much to be done in this field. 

In the 120 years since Hertz proved the exis- 
tence of electromagnetic waves in the radio 
spectrum, the antenna has been integrated into 
everyday life—from the first shipboard radio to 
the cell phone tower, GPS, and all wireless com- 
munication. Today the expanding antenna tech- 
nology encompasses computer simulation and 
adaptive techniques. 

The science of electromagnetic radiation has 
shown that anywhere in space the electric field 
of a traveling wave is the result of a changing 
magnetic field. The electric field induced in an 
antenna is likewise the result of the changing 
magnetic field. From this electric component a 
voltage is induced which causes a current to flow 
in the receiving circuit. 

Consider, that even without the often neces- 
sary sophistication of many antenna systems, the 
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simple antenna, perhaps consisting of a fixed 
length of copper wire, will efficiently perform 
the function of radiating electromagnetic waves 
into space, and reciprocally, can serve as a re- 
ceptor to convert an induced field into a current 
in the wire, at the appropriate wavelength. The 
antenna is truly a remarkable transducer. 
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RECENT RADIO,TV AND 
ENTERTAINER OBITUARIES fm 


COMPILED BY CHARLES S. GRIFFEN W1GYR 


1225 NEW BRITAIN AVE., WEST HARTFORD, CT 06110-2405 


Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


DR. ROBERT ADLER, 93, (2-15-07) physi- 
cist. Austrian-born Adler was hired to work in the 
Research Division of Zenith Radio Company in 
1941 and retired as Vice President for Research 
and Development in 1979. Adler remained as a 
technical consultant until 1999 when Zenith was 
sold to South Korean’s LG Electronics. He and 
Eugene Polley co-invented the Space Command 
ultrasonic remote control for television receivers 
which Zenith introduced in 1956. In 1997 the Na- 
tional Academy of Television Arts and Sciences 
awarded them an Emmy for their invention. Adler, 
who held 180 patents, invented an electron beam 
parametric amplifier and made significant contri- 
butions in the fields of laser interferometers and 
piezoelectric ceramics. He also improved televi- 
sion reception by filtering out certain types of elec- 
tromagnetic interference and was a pioneer in 
touch-screen technology. 

TIGE ANDREWS, 86, (1-27-07) character 
actor. Andrews played the part of Captain Adam 
Greer in the television police drama The Mod 
Squad (ABC 1968-1973) which earned him an 
Emmy Award nomination in 1971. Andrews was 
also a cast member of The Phil Silvers Show (CBS 
1956-1957) and The Detectives, Starring Robert 
Taylor (ABC 1959-1961, NBC 1961-1962). He 
made guest appearances on many television pro- 
grams including Marcus Welby, M.D. (ABC 
1973), Police Story (NBC 1974-1975), Kojak 
(CBS 1974-1978) and Murder, She Wrote (CBS 
1991). John Ford saw him perform in the off- 
Broadway revival of The Threepenny Opera 
(1955) and later cast Andrews in the film version 
of Mister Roberts (1955) and The Wings of Eagles 
(1957). Andrew retired from acting in the early 
1990s after more than 100 stage, film ard televi- 
sion engagements. 

PETER BOYLE, 71, (12-12-06) character 
actor. Boyle enjoyed success in the role of Frank 
Barone in the situation comedy Everybody Loves 
Raymond (CBS 1996-2005). He was nominated 
eight times for an Emmy Award, but was the only 
cast member not to receive one. Boyle did receive 
an Emmy for his acting in the “Clyde Bruckman’s 
Final Repose” episode on The X-Files (FOX) in 
1996. Doris Roberts, who played his wife on the 
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Raymond show, said “He’s a brilliant actor, a gen- 
tleman, incredibly intelligent, wonderfully read 
and a loving friend.” Some of his other television 
credits include: Comedy Tonight (CBS 1970), 
From Here to Eternity (NBC 1979), Joe Bash 
(ABC 1986) and Midnight Caller (NBC 1989- 
1991). A sampling of Boyle’s film credits includes 
Joe (1970), Mel Brooks’ Young Frankenstein 
(1974), The Candidate (1972) starring Robert 
Redford, The Friends of Eddie Coy (1973) and 
Taxi Driver (1976). Boyle spent three years in a 
Philadelphia monastery before turning to acting 
and training at Second City in Chicago. 

JAMES BROWN, 73, (12-25-06) singer. 
Brown, known as the “Godfather of Soul” was one 
of the most charismatic musical icons of the 20th 
century. His revolutionary rhythms made him a 
founder of rap, funk and disco. He had 96 record- 
ings on Billboard’s Top 100 and was number one 
in Rhythm and Blues (R & B) hits with over 116. 
A sampling of his hit recordings includes “Please, 
Please, Please” (1956), “Try Me” (1959), “I Got 
You (I Feel Good)” (1965), “Say it Loud — I’m 
Black and I’m Proud” (1968), “Get Up Offa That 
Thing” (1976) and “Living in America” (1985). 
Brown began his career singing with the Gospel 
Starlighters in 1953, which later moved from 
gospel to R & B and changed their name to the Fa- 
mous Flames. He made guest appearances on 
dozens of television shows including Toast of the 
Town (CBS 1966), The Tonight Show Starring 
Johnny Carson (NBC 1970-1973), Miami Vice 
(NBC 1987) and CNN World Beat (1998). He was 
inducted into the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame in 
1986 and won a Grammy Award for lifetime 
achievement in 1992. 

CASEY COLEMAN, 55, (11-27-06) sports- 
caster. Casey was the WJW(TV) play-by-play an- 
nouncer for the Cleveland Browns and other local 
sports for nearly 30 years. He also worked as the 
club’s radio network sideline reporter and hosted 
a show for the Cleveland Indians. Coleman ended 
each broadcast by saying, “I’m rounding third and 
heading home.” He joined WTAM(AM) in Cleve- 
land in 1997 and in 1998 became co-host of Wills 
and Coleman, a morning talk-show. Casey began 
his career as Sports Director for WSAR(AM) in 
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Fall River, MA in 1977 and two years later moved 
to the same position at WERE(AM) in Cleveland. 
He became the sports anchor on WJW in 1979, a 
position he held for the next twenty years. His fa- 
ther, Ken, was the legendary radio voice of the 
Boston Red Sox and had also announced for the 
Browns. 

DENNY DOHERTY, 66, (1-19-07) singer, 
actor and composer. Canadian born Doherty was a 
founding member of the folk-pop group the 
“Mamas and the Papas.” From their formation in 
1965 they quickly achieved fame with such hits as 
“California Dreamin’” and “Monday, Monday.” 
The group included chief songwriter John Philips, 
his wife Michelle and female vocalist “Mama 
Cass” Elliot. They sold an estimated 20 million al- 
bums before breaking up in 1969 because, some 
said, relationships between them had become 
jeopardized by drug use and jealousy. Doherty 
began a solo career making records and acting, but 
in 1978 returned to Canada where he pursued act- 
ing assignments which included starring in 
Theodore Tugboat, a children’s television show 
produced by the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. Doherty was inducted into the Canadian Hall 
of Fame in 1996. 

RAY EVANS, 92, (2-15-07) composer. Evans 
collaborated with Jay Livingston to produce such 
enduring standards as “Mona Lisa,” “Buttons and 
Bows,” “Silver Bells,” and “Whatever Will Be, 
Will Be (Que Sera, Sera).” Their musical partner- 
ship spanned more than six decades with Evans 
writing the melodies and Livingston providing the 
lyrics. They earned seven Academy Award nomi- 
nations and won three in 1948, 1950 and 1956. 
The duo also wrote the theme songs for the televi- 
sion series Bonanza (NBC) and Mr. Ed (CBS) and 
wrote dozens of songs for movies. Evans and Liv- 
ingston were under contract with Paramount Stu- 
dios from 1945 to 1955. The collaborators also 
wrote the music and lyrics for two Broadway mu- 
sicals — “Oh Captain” in 1958 and “Let it Ride” in 
1961. Evans and Livingston met while in college 
and after graduating in 1937 began their collabo- 
ration in New York City. Livingston died in 2001 
at age 86. 

GEORGIA GIBBS, 87, (12-9-06) singer. 
Gibbs, who early in her career was known as 
Fredda Gibson, was a soloist for the Frankie 
Trumbauer (1940), Artie Shaw (1942) and 
Tommy Dorsey (1944) bands. She recorded three 
singles that sold more than a million copies: “Kiss 
of Fire” (1950), “Tweedle Dee,” (1955) and 
“Dance with Me Henry” (1955). Gibbs sang on the 
radio with Buddy Clark on Your Hit Parade (CBS 
1937-1938) and Melody Puzzles (Mutual 1937- 
1938 & Blue Network 1938). She was also a cast 
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member on Zim and Irene (Blue Network 1938) 
and The Durante-Moore Show (CBS 1943-1945). 
On television Gibbs took turns hosting Upbeat 
(CBS 1955) and was the host of Georgia Gibbs 
and Her Million Record Show (NBC 1957). A 
sampling of her other TV credits includes The Ed 
Sullivan Show (CBS 1949-1960) and The Steve 
Allen Show (NBC 1956-1959). Gibbs, who spent 
a portion of her childhood in an orphanage, began 
singing in Boston ballrooms as a teenager. Gibbs 
retired in the early 1960s. 

PEGGY GILBERT, 102, (2-12-07) bandleader. 
Gilbert, a tenor saxophonist, led all-female jazz 
ensembles during a career that spanned more than 
80 years. She started her first band, The Melody 
Girls, in 1924 which played at the Martin Hotel in 
Sioux City, [A and was heard over KSCJ(AM). In 
1928 she moved to California and fronted bands 
under various names—Peggy Gilbert and Her 
Metro Goldwyn Orchestra, Peggy Gilbert and her 
Symphonics and Peggy Gilbert and Her Coeds. 
The band toured the vaudeville circuit with head- 
liners such as George Burns and Gracie Allen, 
Jack Benny and Jimmy Durante. Gilbert also per- 
formed in nightclubs and in movies - The Wet Pa- 
rade (1932), Melody for Two (1937) and The 
Great Waltz (1938). In 1974 she formed The Dixie 
Belles who performed on a number of television 
shows including The Tonight Show, The Golden 
Girls, The Ellen Show and Married with Children. 
The Dixie Belles remained together until 1998. 
Gilbert inspired and mentored several generations 
of female musicians. 

LORD MARMADUKE HUSSEY, 83, (12- 
27-06) executive. Lord Hussey, the longest serv- 
ing Chairman of the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany (BBC), was appointed in 1986 by Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher and remained in the 
post until 1996. The period was marked by inter- 
nal turmoil, talent resignations and political criti- 
cism for a perceived Left-Wing bias in its news 
and current affairs programs. Lord Hussey was 
able to restore corporate governance and financial 
controls which helped convince the Conservative 
government to renew the BBC’s charter in 1996. 
He served with the Grenadier Guards during 
WWII and worked in various managerial positions 
including that of Chief Executive and Managing 
Director of the Times Newspapers from 1971 to 
1980. 

BETTY HUTTON, 86, (3-11-07) actress and 
singer. Hutton, known as the “blond bombshell,” 
reached stardom during the 1940s and 1950s in 
such musicals and comedies as The Miracle of 
Morgan’s Creek (1944) co-starring Eddie 
Bracken, Incendiary Blonde (1945), The Perils of 
Pauline (1947), Annie Get Your Gun (1950) and 
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Somebody Loves Me (1952). Her movie career 
declined rapidly after she walked out on her con- 
tract with Paramount Studios in 1952. Hutton 
made her Broadway debut in the musical review 
Two for the Show in 1940, followed a year later 
with a supporting role in Cole Porter’s Panama 
Hattie starring Ethel Merman. In 1937, when she 
was 16 years old, she was singing in a Detroit 
nightclub when she was hired by bandleader Vin- 
cent Lopez, who changed her name from Betty 
June Thornburg to Betty Hutton. She sang with 
Vincent Lopez and His Orchestra until 1940. 
Hutton’s television credits include The Betty Hut- 
ton Show (CBS 1959-1960) and The Chevy Show 
(NBC). 

JOHN INMAN, 71, (3-8-07) actor. The BBC 
television star played the role of Mr. Humphries, 
the sharp-tongued sales assistant, in the comedy 
series Are You Being Served? His shrill remark 
“T’m free!” always drew laughter from the shows 
viewers. Inman was associated with Are You 
Being Served? from the first episode until it ended 
thirteen years later. Seven years after the last show 
many of the characters returned for a sequel, 
Grace and Favour. Other TV credits include Take 
a Letter, Mr. Jones, and Odd Man Out. Inman ap- 
peared in hundreds of stage and film productions 
and in more than 40 pantomimes. He was one of 
Britain’s best-loved pantomime dames. Inman’s 
West End debut was in the musical Ann Veronica 
followed by Charley’s Aunt. 

FRANKIE LAINE, 93, (2-6-07) jazz and blues 
singer. Laine, noted for his booming voice, 
recorded a number of hit songs that included “That 
Lucky Old Sun,” “Mule Train,” “Cool Water,” ”I 
Believe,” “Granada,” and “Moonlight Gambler.” 
During his six-decade career he sold over 100 mil- 
lion records of which 21 were gold records. 
Laine’s television credits include Frankie Laine 
Time (CBS 1955-1956) and guest starring on The 
Nat “King” Cole Show (NBC), Shower of Stars 
(CBS) and many variety shows. Laine also sang 
the theme songs for television Westerns: Rawhide 
(CBS 1959-1966), Gunslinger (CBS 1961), 
Rango (ABC 1967) and Lobo (NBC 1979-1980). 
His voice was also heard on the soundtracks of 
movies: Man Without a Star (1955), Gunfight at 
the O.K. Corral (1957), 3:10 to Yuma (1957) and 
Blazing Saddles (1974). He starred in more than a 
dozen films including When You’re Smiling 
(1950), Sunny Side of the Street (1951) and Rain- 
bow Round My Shoulder (1952). In the early years 
Laine sang in cabarets until he was hired as a 
$5.00-a-week sometimes singer at WINS(AM) in 
New York City. 

BARBARA MCNAIR, 72, (2-4-07) singer and 
actress. McNair dazzled nightclub, film, stage and 
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television audiences with her singing style and 
beauty. Some of her recordings include “You’re 
Gonna Love My Baby,” “Bobby” and “Yester- 
day.” On television she was seen on Spotlight 
(CBS 1967) and The Barbara McNair Show (Syn- 
dicated 1969-1971). Some of McNair’s film cred- 
its include Change of Habit (1969) with Mary 
Tyler Moore and Elvis Presley, They Call Me MIS- 
TER Tibbs! (1970) starring Sidney Poitier and The 
Organization (1971). Her big break came with her 
week-long television appearance on Arthur God- 
frey’s Talent Scouts (CBS) in 1948. That led to a 
booking at The Purple Onion in New York City 
and to other major nightclub engagements and reg- 
ular guest appearances on TV shows such as Ed 
Sullivan’s Toast of the Town (CBS 1957-1970), 
The Bell Telephone Hour (NBC 1964-1966) and 
The Tonight Show (NBC 1971-1973). 

JOHN R. PEPPER II, 91, (11-24-06) executive. 
Pepper was the cofounder of the first nationwide 
radio station with programming targeting black 
audiences. He started WDIA(AM), then a 250 
watt station in Memphis, with Bert Ferguson, in 
1947, the first station in the South with an all-black 
on-air staff. The station helped launch the careers 
of B.B. King and Isaac Hayes and helped pave the 
way for other blacks to break into broadcasting. 
Riley King picked up his stage name, “B.B,” while 
working as a disc jockey from 1949 to 1955 and 
was known then as the “Beale Street Blues Boy.” 
In 1954 WDAI began broadcasting with 50,000 
watts, reaching an audience in five states. The sta- 
tion is now owned by Clear Channel Communica- 
tions. Pepper founded what later became Pepper 
Tanner Advertising Agency. 

BOBBY M. ROSENGARDEN, 82, (2-27-07) 
drummer and bandleader. Rosengarden, a jazz 
drummer, worked with a variety of musicians but 
is best known for his wisecracks and leading the 
orchestra on The Dick Cavett Show (ABC 1969- 
1972). He also played on other television pro- 
grams: The Steve Allen Show (CBS), The Ernie 
Kovacs Show (CBS, NBC), Sing Along With Mitch 
(NBC), and the early years of Johnny Carson’s 
The Tonight Show (NBC). Rosengarden per- 
formed with groups fronted by Duke Ellington, 
Quincy Jones, Skitch Henderson, Gerry Mulligan 
and Benny Goodman and provided back up for 
singers like Billie Holliday, Carmen McRae, Bar- 
bara Streisand and Tony Bennett. In 1965 he 
played an Igor Stravinsky piece with the Columbia 
Jazz Band with Stravinsky conducting. Rosengar- 
den, a drummer in Army bands during WWIL, 
began his career in New York City working as a 
recording studio and television network staff mu- 
sician and playing in nightclubs. 

ANDY SIDARIS, 76, (3-7-07) producer and di- 
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rector. Sidaris earned seven Emmy Awards while 
Director of ABC Sports from 1961 to 1988, and 
supervised the first ABC Wide World of Sports in 
1961. He directed over 500 football games (AFL, 
NFL and NCAA), hundreds of basketball games 
and special events such as the Olympics from the 
1964 Winter Games through the 1988 Summer 
Games. Sidaris helped to develop instant replay, 
slow-motion replay and split-screen views which 
are standard in sports broadcasting today. He also 
produced dramatic television shows including 
episodes of Kojak (CBS 1973), The Hardy Boys 
Mysteries (ABC 1977), and The Nancy Drew Mys- 
teries (ABC 1977). His Sidaris Company produced 
motion pictures, many of which featured gun-tot- 
ing Playboy Playmates: Malibu Express (1985), 
Savage Beach (1989) and Fit to Kill (1993). He 
began his career as a stage manager at WFAA(TV) 
in Dallas in 1950. 

DR. FRANK N. STANTON, 98, (12-24-06) 
executive. Dr. Stanton, President of Columbia 
Broadcasting Company (CBS) from 1946 to 
1971, provided the leadership to develop the firm 
from a small chain of radio affiliates into a com- 
munications empire. Early on he saw the need for 
growth so added new businesses including Co- 
lumbia Records, CBS Laboratories, book and 
magazine publishing, and The New York Yan- 
kees (1964-1973). Stanton also saw the potential 
in television, particularly color, and planned for 
CBS to become a major participant. In so doing he 
became a key figure in the development of televi- 
sion in America and was one of the nation’s most 
articulate and respected spokesmen. In time CBS 
Television became the country’s preeminent net- 
work earning it the nickname the “Tiffany Net- 
work.” Stanton was a champion of quality broad- 
cast journalism in the public interest, which was 
reflected in CBS News, and fought for First 
Amendment rights and defended the journalists 
who worked for him. He earned graduate degrees 
in psychology and statistics with particular em- 
phasis on ways to measure radio audiences. His 
invention of a device to monitor radio listeners 
caught the attention of CBS and he began work- 
ing in their two person research department in 
1935. Three years later he was named CBS’s Re- 
search Director (staff of 100) and by 1945 he be- 
came Vice President and General Manger of CBS. 
Although he worked closely with William S. 
Paley, the founder of CBS, they weren’t close 
friends and when Stanton wasn’t promoted, as 
promised, to Chairman and CEO in 1966 their re- 
lationship became strained. Stanton was ap- 
pointed Vice Chairman in 1972 and retired in 
1973. He served on numerous boards and among 
his many honors are a Lifetime Achievement 
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Award from the National Academy of Television 
Arts and Sciences and five Peabody Awards. 
LEONARD W. THOMAS, SR., 97, (1-31-07) 
electrical engineer. In the 1940s Thomas joined 
the Bureau of Ships, specializing in transmitter and 
receiver interference problems. Here he was able 
to eliminate electronic interference in military 
equipment, including PT boats which contributed 
to the success of the landings in North Africa. 
Thomas also contributed to interference-free radar 
systems for the military and he helped write the na- 
tional standards for future communications de- 
vices. Later he became the first U.S. representative 
to the International Special Committee on Radio 
Interference. In 1960 Thomas joined the Defense 
Department at the Electromagnetic Analysis Cen- 
ter in Annapolis, MD. After retiring in 1970 he 
worked as a consulting engineer and was active in 
the IEEE’s Electromagnetic Compatibility Soci- 
ety. Thomas graduated from college in 1931, de- 
pression years, when work was scarce. He found 
employment repairing Philco radios and later 
joined the staff of WAPI(AM) in Birmingham, 
AL. In 1939 Thomas became a radio engineer at 
WJSV(AM), now WTOP, in Washington, DC 
where he worked with such stars as singer Kate 
Smith and talk-show host Arthur Godfrey. 


Information for this column was obtained from 
The Big Bands (4th edition), The Complete Direc- 
tory of Prime Time Network and Cable TV Shows 
1946 — Present (20th edition), The Encyclopedia 
of Jazz, The Hartford Courant, On the Air: The 
Encyclopedia of Old-Time Radio, plus: 


www.bbc.co.uk 

www.boston.com 
www.broadcastngcable.com 
www.cbsnews.com 

www.columbia.edu 

www.funky-stuff.com 

www.guardian.co.uk 

www.imdb.com 

www.latimes.com, 

www.newsvote.bbc.co.uk 
www.nytimes.com, 
www.pbs.org/wnet/americanmasters/database 
www.peggygilbert.org 

www.playbill.com 
www.theglobeandmail.com.ca www.variety.com 
www.zenith.com. 

The writer wishes to express his appreciation to 
Alan J. Masson, K6PSP; Theodore M. Hannah, 
K3CL; Peter Sypher, KC4SI and Dr. A. David 
Wunsch for additional source material. 
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NEW BOOKS 


AND LITERATURE 


DAVID W. KRAEUTER, 506 E. WHEELING ST., WASHINGTON PA 15301. E-MAIL: kraeuter@earthlink.net. 


PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


Books to be reviewed in this column should be sent directly to David Kraeuter at the address above. 
After review, all such books become a permanent part of The AWA Library, which is part of The 
AWA Electronic Communication Museum and is available to members for browsing and research. 


Radiola: the Golden Age of RCA, 1919-1929 
By Eric P. Wenaas. Published 2007 by Sonoran 
Publishing, LLC. 480-961-5256, www.sonoran- 
publishing.com. 8 x I1 inches, 475 pages, 
hardcover, $65.00. 

Wowie, this is one fine book. Kudos to We- 
naas and Sonoran Publishing for producing it. 
Do not wince at the price—it is worth every penny 
and more. 

The book treats the Radiola story with knowl- 
edge, expertise and detail similar to that used by 
Ralph Williams in his treatment of Atwater 
Kents in the 1999 AWA Review. But unlike the 
Williams’ book, Radiola is loaded with about 
700 color photos of radios and equipment, ad- 
vertising items and other close-ups. The photos 
remind me of the quality of those in Ian Sanders’ 
and Carl Glover’s Tickling the Crystal series on 
British crystal sets. 

Nicely complementing the beautiful pictures 
is text containing enormous detail but no super- 
ficiality. Each chapter is extensively footnoted, 
with sources including, among others, the 
George H. Clark Radioana Collection now 
housed at the Smithsonian Institution. Wenaas 
states: “Every attempt has been made to locate 
and cite original documents of the era to ensure 
accuracy and minimize dependence on sec- 
ondary sources.” The photos, text, bibliography 
and footnotes amply substantiate this statement. 

Wenaas does not present the Radiola in vac- 
uuo, SO to speak. There is plenty of background 
provided to show how Radiolas came to be. To 
give an idea of the thoroughness of the book: one 
would think that 400-some big pages would suf- 
fice to tell the Radiola story, but no, an addi- 
tional 60 pages of appendixes (nine in all) are 
needed for such information as serial number 
data, release and end dates for receivers, model 
designation schema, advertising, etc. Detail, de- 
tail, detail—in the “Relative Availability of Ra- 
diola Apparatus” table Wenaas includes a col- 
umn that gives a “Correlation of Metrics” figure 
for many Radiolas, and takes about a page to ex- 
plain what this statistic means! 

I cannot think of enough good things to say 
about this comprehensive work, and actually it 
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deserves a much fuller review than I give here. 
How good is it? I spent hours with it in writing 
these few paragraphs and could find nothing to 
complain about (except one minor typo in the 
preface). Radiola will almost certainly increase 
the value of Radiolas everywhere, and that is a 
good thing, since it will provide further incentive 
for the proper restoration and preservation of 
these near-century-old artifacts. 

No one in the United States is very far from a 
Radiola. Because of this book, I’ve already got- 
ten out my RC, hooked it up, and will be doing 
some DXing tonight. You say you’re not a Ra- 
diola enthusiast? Spend some time with this 
benchmark book and you will be. 


¢$¢¢% 4 


9XM Talking: WHA Radio and the 
Wisconsin Idea 

By Randall Davidson. Published 2007 by the 
University of Wisconsin Press. 6 x 9 inches, 405 
pages, hardcover. Available at amazon.com, 
$34.95, 

The publication of this book reminds us of 
two things we have to be thankful for: first, that 
Davidson was willing to invest the considerable 
time and effort required to write the book and, 
second, for the “Wisconsin idea” itself—the idea 
that right from the start WHA would bring “the 
educational riches of the university to all the 
state’s residents.” 

WHA began as 9XM, broadcasting regularly 
from the University of Wisconsin’s physics de- 
partment in 1921. The universality of the Wis- 
consin idea resulted in WHA broadcasting such 
things as directions for building a radio, of 
course, but also, for example, it profiled and 
transmitted from a sorghum mill and offered a 
typewriting course over the air. WHA’s mission 
was enhanced in the 1930s through the establish- 
ment of the Wisconsin College of the Air—”...at 
their radios, notebooks in hand, storing up rich 
wisdom.” The sign outside WHA’s transmitter in 
1932 proclaims in large capital letters—VISI- 
TORS WELCOME. This is another indication of 
public radio at its best. 

(continued on page 37) 
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AWA ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


RIT INN AND CONFERENCE CENTER , ROCHESTER, NY . 
AUGUST 22-25, 2007 * THEME: 100 YEARS OF ELECTRONIC COMMUNICATION 


W exes: BACK! At the 46th annual Conference, collectors and history enthusiasts will 


convene, exchange equipment, and learn more about the development of radio and elec- 

tronics. If you have never been to the yearly “reunion,” why not give it a try? Rochester 
(Henrietta) is just north of upstate New York’s beautiful Finger Lakes region, easily reached by car 
or plane. The site is 26 easy miles from the AWA Museum in Bloomfield. 

Advance registration is encouraged to facilitate pre-assembly of registration materials and pre- 
assignment of Flea Market spaces. This will allow you to receive your Conference packet upon ar- 
rival at the registration desk with a minimum of delay. Pre-registration, using the enclosed card, can 
be made through AWA Registration, c/o Beverly Fandt, P.O. Box 451, Celoron, NY 14720-0451. 
There will be unlimited registration at the door. 

The Conference site is the Rochester Institute of Technology Inn and Conference Center. Formerly 
the Thruway Marriott hotel, this is the same facility where we’ve been running the Conference for 
many years. It offers special nightly Conference rates of $89.00 for a single or double. Get your reser- 
vation in early! For info or reservations, call (585)359-1800. The Conference Center has restaurant 
facilities, and other lodgings and restaurants are nearby. 

The hotel is reached from Exit 46 of the New York State Thruway (I-90): take 1-390 north to NY 
253 west, to NY 15 south. For visitors arriving by air, the location is about seven miles or 15 minutes 
from the airport. There is shuttle service, 6 a.m.-11 p.m. (specify the RIT Inn and Conference Cen- 
ter). But if you take a cab, make sure the driver understands that you are NOT going to the RIT cam- 
pus, but rather to the Inn and Conference Center. 


Conference Chairperson Financial Chairperson Ss WA ELE CTRONI C. 
HUGH DAVEY BARNEY WOOTERS ~ COMMUNICATIONS MUSEU 
Program Chairpersons Lobby Registration Chairperson - REEN, BLOOMFIELD, 
HUGH DAVEY — FRAN HOLLY reese 
GEOFFREY BOURNE : 
Pre-registration Chairperson 
Contest Chairpersons BEVERLY FANDT 
GEOFFREY BOURNE 
CHRIS BACON _ . 


TO ROCHESTER 


. 200 ft. 
: 


VILLAGE OF 
VICTOR, NY 


Victor-Holcomb Rd 


__— County Re #3 
- Rte 444 


BOUGHTON fHILL RD 


AWA Annex Bidg 

6910 Rte 5&20 

At American Legion Post 
1.2 Mite East of Museum 


AWA Museum 
2South Ava. -——— 
Bloomfield, NY | Be 
Pate 


Canandaigua, NY 
7 Miles 


“ West 
Lima. NY Bicomfield 5820 


Telephone: 

Museum (585) 657-6260 
Annex (585) 657-4572 
Curator (585) 392-3088 


AWA CONFEREN CE AGEN DA 


WEDNESDAY (8-22-07) 


3 p.m.-7 p.m.—Registration will open in the 
Flea Market tent. 


3 p.m.-7 p.m.—Parking in Flea Market for 


registered vendors. Selling is not permitted 
at this time. 


5 p.m.-7 p.m.—Members’ Mixer, Cash Bar, 
hors d’oeuvres. Book Fair open for pre- 
view. 


7 p.m.—Seminar: Phil Weingarten, His Fab- 
ulous Fakes. Phil didn’t always tell his 
customers they were buying replicas! Tom 
Perera. Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. 


THURSDAY (8-23-07) 
6 am.—Flea Market opens (through 11 a.m. 


Saturday). Flea market registration begins. 


Food service will be available on-site. 
(Wed. to Fri.) 


8 a.m.-5 p.m.—Registration for Conference. 
Assembly Corridor. 


8 a.m.-5 p.m.—Book Fair. Pre-Assembly Court. 


9 a.m.—Seminar: Television 1928 — What 
Was it Like? See it here! Peter Yanczer. 
Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. 


10 a.m.—Seminar: Museum of Radio and 
Technology update. President Lloyd 
McIntyre reviews current activities of this 
10,000 square foot Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia facility. Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. 


11 am.—AWA Members’ Forum. Be ready 
with questions, discussion topics, sugges- 
tions, regarding the operation/mission of 
our club. Conducted by AWA President 
Geoff Bourne. Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. 


1 p.m.—Seminar: Fessenden Panel Discussion 
Chris Sterling & James O’Neal. Seneca- 
Onondaga Rooms. 


2 p.m. Seminar: A History of the Emerson 
Radio Corporation, Brian Belanger. 
Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. 


3 p.m.—Short Wave Report. A review of last 
year’s replication of Marconi’s 1901 
transatlantic tests by Bart Lee. Seneca- 
Onondaga Rooms. 


4 p.m.—Key & Telegraph Seminar, 7om Per- 
era, W1TP, Moderator. Other presenters to 
be announced. Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. 


6:30 p.m.—Bus to Museum 


7-9 p.m.— AWA Museum and Annex open. 
Bus leaves hotel at 6:30 p.m. (meet in front 
lobby) and returns approximately 9:30. 


Round trip bus fare, $13.00. 


7:30 p.m.—Moonlight Restoration Foru 7 
Host, Journal Editor Marc Ellis with Jour- 
nal “Equipment Restoration” Column Edi- 
tor Ken Owens, Floyd Engels and Lane 
Upton. Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. Brief 
formal presentations on restoration issues, f 
followed by informal group discussion. 4 
Bring your own restoration case histories — a 
and questions to discuss. Seneca-Ononda a 
Rooms. if: 


7-11 p.m.—Old Equipment Contest t Check "8 
Salon A, B, C. 


FRIDAY (8-24-07) | 


8 a.m.-5 p.m.—Registration. Assembly ee 
dor. 


8 a.m.-5 p.m.—Book Fair. Pre- “Aeanbte Cou 


8 a.m.—Old Equipment Contest. (Last minu 
check-in) 


9 a.m.—Seminar: Info Age update. How the — 
former Camp Evans (Wall, NJ) is bein 
transformed into a science/history learning — 
center, preserving the 1942 Radar lab and — 
1914 Marconi buildings, Ray Chase.- ie 
Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. 


9 am.—Old Equipment Contest. (Judgin 
Salon A, B, C. hs 


10 a.m.—Pre-1912 Wireless ane Electric Be. 
Apparatus, discussion and display of i, 
items shown by members, moderated by — 
Lauren Peckham and Felicia Kreuzer. Be /. 
sure to bring an early item from your col- 4 
lection. Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. rf et 

11 a.m.-Noon—Seminar: Television: A Life : 
History. Reviews the conception of telev 
sion in the 19th century, its “birth,” deve 
opment, working history and “offspring” 
the years passed, and its “death” as a di 3 


Magoun. Seneca-Onondaga Rooniee “ : 
Noon-4 p.m.—Contest Viewing : 


1 p.m.—Review of Amateur Operations, Ti 
Walker, W1GIG. Salon D. — 4 a 


2 p.m.—Authors and Editors Get-Togethe 
Past and prospective authors, as well as all 
interested members, are invited to chat with 
AWA Review Editor Robert eee A We { tes 


fundable. No Items Containing Mercury!! 
Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. 
6 p.m.— Social Hour. Preassembly Court. 


7-9 p.m.—AWA Awards Banquet. Keynote 
_ speaker, Mike Adams: “The real Lee de 
Forest—dispelling some of the myths 
about this controversial figure.” Iroquois 
Ballroom. 


9-11 p.m.—Auction Preview. Seneca- 
Onondaga Rooms. 


9-11 p.m. Old Equipment Contest Viewing— 
Salon A, B, C. 


11 p.m.-Midnight. Contest Pickup. 


SATURDAY (8-25-07) 
8 a.m.-5 p.m.—Registration. Assembly Corridor. 


—8am.-5 p-m.—Book Fair. Pre-Assembly Court. 


8 a.m.—Auction Preview Continues. Seneca- 
Onondaga Rooms. 


8:30 a.m.—Vacuum Tube and Paper Col- 
lectibles Auction. Iroquois Ballroom. 


10 a.m. to noon—General Auction, continuing 
from paper-collectibles; includes commu- 
nications gear and gear donated to support 
Museum maintenance. 


Noon—Ladies Luncheon. Salon D. 
1:00-4:30 p.m.—General Auction continues. 


4:30 p.m.—Auction pickup and Payout. Reg- 
istration Area. 


SUNDAY (8-26-07) 
2-5 p.m.—AWA Museum Open 


FLEA MARKET POLICIES 


Following are the policies that will be in effect 
for the year 2007 Flea Market. 

First, the market will run only in conjunction 
with the Conference dates, from Thursday morn- 
ing to Saturday afternoon. No Flea Market sales 

will take place at the hotel parking lot prior to 
Thursday. The Flea Market area will be sealed 
off, and patrolled until the gate opens at 6 a.m. 
Thursday. The prohibition of non-Conference flea 
marketing is a matter of hotel rules and our Spe- 
cial Use Permit required by the Town of Henri- 
etta. NO ITEMS CONTAINING MERCURY!! 

Second, there will be only one class of site. All 
sites are treated the same and are issued randomly 
on a first-come, first-sold basis. Each member 
may pre-register for one or two sites, at $25 for 
the first and $20 for the second. Two sites to one 
member will always be adjoining. Pre-registration 
is highly recommended to assure a pre-assigned, 
numbered spot on the paved area. Everyone want- 


Sees nereeeeeeeessenusceesennssasssnaaseesseeessressenssensseessessssesssasnsseneseras 


s RULES AND CONDITIONS 


EVENTS: Admittance to any activity, Flea 
Market included, requires a registration badge. 

FLEA MARKET: Opens 6 a.m. on Thursday. 
NO ITEMS CONTAINING MERCURY. New 
York State sales tax forms will be available. 
AWA is not responsible for sales tax. Neither 
AWA nor the RIT Inn and Conference Center are 
responsible for the security of personal property 
in the Flea Market area. We are asked to confine 
market activity to the designated area to avoid 
the NY State Thruway right-of-way. KOA and 
other campgrounds are available in the vicinity. 
We have discontinued the shuttle from the vari- 


ing to participate will get a spot. However, the 
paved-area, numbered spots will probably sell out 
during the pre-registration period. At that point 
we will start assigning numbered spots on the 
grass on the Thruway side of the parking lot. 


Third, Flea Market headquarters will be lo- ~ 


cated at the entrance to the market. Look for the 
big banner. This will be a full-service area where 
one can pay membership dues and registration 
fees, and sign up as a Flea Market seller. Only 
AWA members may participate. Everyone 
needs to register for the Conference—the Flea 
Market is only a portion of overall Conference 
activities. A non-member wishing to sell in the 
Flea Market is welcome to join, paying $20 
dues (U.S. Members); $25.00 dues (other 
countries, including Canada), $23 Conference 
registration ($29 at the door), $25 for the first 
site and $20 for the second site. (Site assign- 
ments dependent on availability.) 


ous motels to the Conference location. The RIT 
and the Conference Committee have devised a 
parking plan for Conference attendees to park at 
RIT on a first come-first park basis. All parking 
must be in marked spaces. Vehicles illegally 
parked will be towed at their own expense. This 
is a town fire law. Permits will be distributed at 
registration for RIT parking. 


AUCTION POLICIES 


This year each member may place up to five 
items in each auction (the limit was formerly three 
items). For a complete summary of auction rules 
and policies, please see the back of the auction reg- 
istration form you will receive at the Conference. 


2007 ANNUAL CONFERENCE — EASY REFERENCE 


For Wednesday evening, Aug. 22 and Sunday, Aug. 26 activities, see AWA Conference Agenda. 


THURSDAY 
AUGUST 23 


Flea Market Opens 


Registration; 
Book Fair 


Television 1928 
Seminar 


FRIDAY 
AUGUST 24 


SATURDAY 
AUGUST 25 


SUNDAY 
AUGUST 26 


Flea Market 


Flea Market 


Registration; 
Book Fair; 
Old Equipment 
Contest Check-in 


Registration; 
Book Fair; 
Auction Preview; 
Contest Pickup 


Vacuum Tube & Paper 
Collectibles Auction 


Info Age Seminar 
Contest Judging 


Museum of 
Radio & Technology 


Pre-1912 


Apparatus 


Members’ 
Forum 


Television, A Life 
History 


Contest Viewing 


Fessenden 
Seminar 


Emerson 
Seminar 


3 p.m. Short Wave 
Report 


4:00 p.m. Key and Telegraph 


Seminar sy 


Review of 
Amateur Ops. 


Authors & Editors 


General Auction 


Auction Stops; 
Ladies’ Luncheon 


General Auction 
Continues 


Museum Open 
2-5 p.m. 


Main Auction Check-in 
Until 4:30 p.m. 


4:30 p.m. 


6:00 p.m. 


Social Hour 


6:30 p.m. Bus to Museum 


AWA Museum & Annex 
Open; Old Equipment 
Contest Check-in 


Moonlight 
Restorations 


Annual Awards 
Banquet 


Contest Viewing; 
Auction Preview 


Contest Pickup 


Auction Pickup 
and Payout 


BY GEOFFREY BOURNE AND CHRIS BACON 
CONTEST COORDINATORS 


THE OLD EQUIPMENT CONTEST 
2007 AWA CONFERENCE 


The theme for the 2007 Conference is “100 Years of Electronic Communications. 


” 


Because of the scope of the theme, we ve decided not to have separate contest theme 


categories this year, but to incorporate the theme into the Standard Categories. 


THE RECEIVER CATEGORIES 


1. PASSIVE RECEIVERS 


Any set using a crystal, magnetic, liquid or non : 
: Entries here can range from an end-table radio 
: toa lamp radio. There are many different styles 
: and variations. Some fine examples would be a 


amplifying (no grid) vacuum tube detector. 


2. DEFOREST AUDION 


Any set using a spherical Audion tube such as 
; any radio made to look like something else. 


an RJ-4. 


3. OTHER EARLY TUBE SETS 
Any set using such tubes as Moorehead, Myers, 


Weagent, tubular Audion, etc., including for- 
: of you collect transistor sets. This is the place to 
: show them off. 


eign sets. 


4. 1920s SUPERHET RECEIVERS 


Any superhet receiver from the 1920s can be 


entered here. 


5. 1920s TUNED RF RECEIVERS: 


During the 20s the TRF set was one of the most 
widely produced set on the market. It was pur- : 
chased in kit or factory-assembled form, or } 
might be built from scratch form plan ina mag- : 
azine. This is where you would enter a Fresh- : 


man Masterpiece, AK 20 and so on. 


6. 1920s REGENERATIVE AND 
REFLEX RECEIVERS: - 


Many manufacturers employed different cir- : 
cuits to improve the receiving capabilities of : 
their radios. The regen and reflex are among : 
the many that were used. Bring ina fine exam- : 
: Supreme, Superior, Hickok, Weston, Read- 
: Rite, General Radio, Simpson, Rider, RCA, 
: And too many others to list. So surprise us. Last 
: year we had some 1930s German test equip- 
These are probably the best-known of the an- : 
tique radios. Just about everyone remembers : 
someone in their family having one. So bringin : 
that Philco 90 or any other cathedral, tombstone 


ple of this type of radio. 


7. CATHEDRALS, TOMBSTONES AND 
CONSOLES, 1930s AND 1940s 


or console radio. We will split the category if 
: enough entries show up. 


8. RADIOS IN DISGUISE 


Porto Bar radio, Melody Cruiser ship radio, or 


9. EARLY TRANSISTOR RADIOS 
: Enter an early transistor radio such as a Re- 


gency TR-1 or an vintage Sony. I know many 


10. SPEAKERS 
A. HORN 
Any sound reproduction device can be en- 
tered here as long as it employs a horn or 
bell for sound amplification. 
B. CONE 
When radio sets obtained greater power 
output levels the magnetic speaker unit was 
designed with large surface areas for better 
sound reproduction. There are many fine 
examples of this type of speaker. i.e. Tower 
Adventurer, Western Electric, or... 


11. TEST EQUIPMENT 

Introduced by popular request, this is the fourth 
year for the category. There were many makers 
of test gear. A short list would include 


ment show up. 


12. TUBES 
In this category you can display a single tube or 


a collection. There should be a common theme : 


for the display, such as historical significance, 


technological breakthrough, etc. The display 


should tell a story. 


13. TELEVISION 
A. MECHANICAL 


Bring in a scanning disk or a mirror screw : _ 
: Given for excellence in ‘construc 


set. It can be original or a modern replica. 
B. ELECTRONIC 


Enter any television set. Can be black and 


white or color. Kit or factory. 


14. ADVERTISING 


This is the category to enter any advertising : 


item. 


THE AMATEUR RADIO 
CATEGORIES 


15. SPARK TRANSMITTERS AND 
ARTIFACTS. 


Do not hesitate to enter a major piece of spark 
equipment if you think it is rare or historically : 


significant. 

16. VACUUM TUBE TRANSMITTERS 
AND RECEIVERS. 

nant entries have been amateur-constructed, 

we are going to split the category in two. 


A. HOME BREW 
B. COMMERCIAL 


THE CRAFTSMAN 
CATEGORIES 


17. RESTORATION OF APPEARANCE. 


The purpose of this category is to display ex- : 
amples of rebuilding and refinishing the cabi- : 
nets and containers that were used to house : 
radio receivers. There is no requirement for a : 
particular kind or size of set to be entered. A : 
description of the work done will be consid- : 
ered an important part of the entry. The critical : 
element is the appearance of the radio, includ- : 
ing woodwork, escutcheons, dials, knobs and : 
: 20: OPEN CATEGORY. 

: Every year someone shows up with an entry 
: that does not fit one of the categories. This is the 


other visual details. 


18. RESTORATION OF OPERATION. 
This is the category for those craftsmen who : 


ie HE CONTEST A WARDS 


- Elle Craftsman . 

- Given in memory of Bruce B 

_ builder of a high-quality radio r 
of an old or new type. 


 Matlack Transmitter — 


restoring transmitting equipment 


_ Ralph O. Williams Display 
Recognizes the informational \ 
quality of an exhibit in He © test at th 
AWA conference. 


Thompson Best of Show 
_ Awarded in honor of early amateur Eu 
nice Thompson, WIMPP, for the. top _ 
entry in the Old ee Contest a 
the Annual Conference. : 


People’s Choice 
Awarded to the entry that rec 
most favorable votes from attend and 

visitors to the contest. All en 
ing displays are aaee for - 


artfully ebatinte modern components for old 
: failures. The new electrolytic in the old can is 
: an excellent example. Another is the transistor- 


Some of the sets for this class are old, some not : ‘ 
so old, most home-built. While the predomi- : ized tube. Perhaps the replacement of pot-metal 
: parts by silver-gray-colored epoxy castings has 
commercial equipment is welcome. This year : been accomplished by one of us. If so, please 
: bring in the set that incorporates that restora- 
: tion. An entry should be accompanied by docu- 
: mentation showing the basis of the update that 


preserves the quality of the original. 


: 19. NEW OR REBUILT. 

: We encourage entries that show the conference 
: attendees how substitutions and reconstructions 
: would provide vital parts or pieces. We also en- 
: courage craftsmen who had made an old func- 


tion come alive again to bring their work for re- 
view. Do you remember the reconstructed Fed- 
eral receiver that was entered several years ago 
and the operating Marconi coherer detector 
from the year before last? We want to continue 
that tradition so bring in your retrospective de- 
signs and reconstructions. There is no require- 
ment for particular devices or circuits. 


place to enter your item. 


(NEW BOOKS, continued from page 30) 

KDKA Pittsburgh, KCBS San Francisco and 
WW) Detroit aficionados take note: WHA also 
has claims on the “Oldest/First Broadcast” title. 
Davidson presents his “fair and balanced” case 
for 9XM-WHA in a postscript to the book, and 
references the 1977 Baudino/Kittross article in 
the Journal of Broadcasting. 

9XM Talking contains about 70 historical 

photographs, three appendixes, source notes and 
bibliography, and a general and station call letter 
index. Its form and content could well serve as a 
model for future radio station histories. 


¢¢¢ 4 


Practical Electronics for Inventors 

By Paul Scherz. Second edition published 2007 
by McGraw Hill. 8x 11 inches, 952 pages, soft- 
cover. Available at amazon.com ($26.37 plus 
shipping), lindsaybks.com, etc. 

This is a neat, neat handbook. And one of the 
neat things about it is you don’t have to be an in- 
ventor to use it. It’s also useful to hobbyists, en- 
gineers, tinkerers, and anyone else who is termi- 
nally curious about electronics. 

It’s hard to believe that just one man wrote this 
book. Its big pages are information-dense, with 
intelligently-written text vying for space with 
graphs, tables, formulas, sidebars, waveforms 
and, generally, any information Scherz thinks 
you might need to accomplish your next project. 
Graphics are clear and appropriate and the 
schematics are beautifully drawn (by computer). 

But first, are you a little rusty on theory? No 
problem. Scherz suspected so and provides a 
275-page chapter appropriately titled “Theory.” 
This section, revised and expanded from the first 
edition, amounts to a mini-course in electronics, 
and can be used as an introduction by the sci- 
ence-savvy beginner or as a refresher for the 
professional. 

Scherz’s attempt to make the information in the 
book useful to electrical engineers as well as hob- 
byists and tinkerers is largely successful, but the 
approach immediately brings up the subject of 
mathematics. There is plenty of it, but as Scherz 
advises: “. .. when the math in a particular section 
of this [theory] chapter starts looking ugly, skim 
through the section until you locate the useful, 
non-ugly formulas, rules and so on, that do not 
have weird mathematical expressions in them.” A 
refreshing approach to an old problem. 

There is essentially nothing here about an- 
tique radio, of course, but anyone working in the 
nitty-gritty world of contemporary electronics 
would come to treasure this reference book. A 
few of hundreds of practical examples: do you 
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know how to operate a 1.5 volt light-emitting 
diode from the 120 VAC line? Need to know 
what a varistor does or what its symbol is? Or 
what if, like me, you use your oscilloscope only 
about once a year? In that case, you’ll appreciate 
the five-page section “What All the Little Knobs 
and Switches Do.” 

This handbook to today’s electronics is read- 
ily recommended. 


¢¢¢0 4 


Thunderstruck 

By Eric Larson. Published 2006 by Crown Pub- 
lishers. 9.4 x 6.4 inches, 463 pages, hardcover. 
Available at amazon.com. Prices: $17.13 new, 
various used. Reviewed by Bill Fizette. 

For those of us who have trouble staying 
awake while reading the usual history books, in- 
cluding those of wireless history, this book will 
come as a welcome surprise. Once I started read- 
ing, it was difficult to put down. Presented as a 
novel-type narration of history, it brings to life 
Marconi and the world he inhabited during the 
Edwardian era of turn-of-the-century England. 
His trials as he attempted to develop his wireless 
are vividly presented. Included are his constant 
battles and interactions with his contemporaries 
Sir Oliver Lodge and Ambrose Fleming, and his 
continuing and often fruitless efforts to gain ac- 
ceptance of his apparatus by various govern- 
ments. His personality and his two marriages are 
described in depth. 

Interwoven with the Marconi story is that of 
Hawley Crippen, the mild-mannered doctor who 
committed the almost perfect crime, and was ap- 
prehended by the use of Marconi’s wireless, a 
new event in the annals of criminology. As much 
as any other event during Marconi’s early wire- 
less years as he strove to gain acceptance, this 
episode won for him both his badly needed 
recognition and commercial success. 

The well-known Marconi stations in Corn- 
wall on Signal Hill, South Wellfleet and Glace 
Bay are described in detail, as is the London of 
1900. Also, the famous first transatlantic trans- 
mission of the three dots is presented, with de- 
tails that this writer had not previously seen. All 
in all, this is a very readable and historically ac- 
curate story, with extensive notes and bibliogra- 
phy, and is highly recommended. 


oo 4 


Electronic Essays 

By David W. Kraeuter. Published 2007 by David 
W. Kraeuter as Pittsburgh Antique Radio Soci- 
ety Monograph 7. 8 % x 1/ inches, 60 pages, soft- 
cover. Available at www.lulu.com for $5.83 (the 
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cost of printing) or as a free Acrobat-format 
download. Reviewed by Marc Ellis. 

Not wishing to review his own work, Dave 
Kraeuter, the proprietor of this column, has 
asked me to fill in for him in producing a review 
of this very interesting book. 

It’s not an easy task for a couple of reasons. 
For one thing, Electronic Essays isn’t a volume 
one can characterize by describing its beginning, 
middle and end. It is a collection of loosely re- 
lated experiences, reminiscences and rumina- 
tions drawing on Dave’s lifelong personal fasci- 
nation with antique radio and his career focus on 
the history of technology with particular empha- 
sis on patent search and analysis. 

One of his musings, “A Patent By Any Other 
Name,” calls attention to the incongruously gen- 
eralized names attached to devices that later be- 
came of seminal importance. For instance the Au- 
dion patent was titled “Space Telegraphy,” and 
the one for the regenerative circuit was “Wireless 
Receiving System.” Among the 25-odd essays in 
the book, Krauter has included a few, such as 
“Why I Like Old Radios” and “Psychology 
Piece,” that attempt to analyze why he (along with 
so many others) has been irresistibly drawn to the 
romance of radios and radio technology. 

In describing his early experiences as a radio 
experimenter, Dave is quite willing to tell stories 
on himself as when, in “My Electronic Coming 
of Age,” he installed an on-off switch on a crys- 
tal set “to keep the crystal from wearing out” and 
built his first kit with acid core solder. Of his 
later adventures, he tells how he had mistaken 
Philco Bakelite-housed capacitors for “old-fash- 
ioned terminal strips” and reinstalled the seem- 
ingly missing capacitors using the apparent ter- 
minal strips as tie points (“Restoring a Philco 83- 
3 or Two Lessons Painfully Learned”). 

Dave’s gift for engaging description is evi- 
dent throughout this slim volume, whether used 
to chronicle the behavior of electronic equip- 
ment or of colorful people such as church dea- 
cons George and Ollie or friend and radio diag- 


nostic genius Laten Fetters. One of my favorites 
of these descriptive gems is Dave’s blow-by- 
blow narrative of a Voice of Music 3-speed au- 
tomatic changer gamely wading through Gustav 
Mahler’s Ninth Symphony as recorded on a 
stack of ten RCA-Victor Red Seal 78 records. It 
has to be read to be appreciated. 

A bibliography of Dave’s extensive publish- 
ing history will be found at the end of the book. 

Up front, I mentioned one reason that I found 
this review to be difficult. The other one is that 
I’m putting it together at a time when I have to 
get this entire issue of The AWA Journal ready 
for publication. And it’s a matter of some frus- 
tration that I’m not able, right now, to read Elec- 
tronic Essays from cover to cover. 


¢¢¢¢ 


ALSO NOTED 

Randall Stross, Wizard of Menlo Park: How 
Thomas Alva Edison Invented the Modern 
World. Crown Publishers, 2007, 384 pages. 
Available at Amazon.com. Prices: $16.47 new, 
various used. 

Carlos Alberto Fazano has written an article 
“Gli Albori della Radio in Brasile—1900-’40” 
(History of Radio in Brazil, 1900-’40) and it re- 
minds us that the beautiful Antique Radio Mag- 
azine is still being published, in Italian, by Mosé 
Foto Edicione, Italy. You can contact the arti- 
cle’s author at azanoquantun@yahoo.com.br or 
the magazine at mose@apf. it. 

“Carl & Jerry” fans will be delighted to learn 
that the entire series, originally appearing in 
Popular Electronics from 1954 to 1964, is being 
reprinted. The stories by John T. Frye chronicled 
the shenanigans of two boys learning electronics 
by the seat of their pants. The first three of a total 
of five volumes are now available at 
www.lulu.com for $15.95 each, and the entire 
set, 119 adventures in all, is projected for com- 
pletion this year. Copperwood Press is to be 
thanked for reissuing this highly entertaining and 
educational collection from the past. 


eee eee 


ADDITIONAL LODGING AT THE 2007 CONFERENCE 


While the RIT Conference Ce 


‘is clearly the most . 


venient location, other -accommod: 7 


tions are available in the immediate area. _ Among the possibilities are: 


Country Inn and Suites: 585/486- 9000 
Days Inn: 585/334-9300 
Fairfield Inn: 585/387-8900 
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Microtel: 585/334-3400 : 
Red Roof Inn: 585/359-1100 
Super 8: 585/359-1630 
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KEY AND TELEGRAPH 


EDITED BY JOHN CASALE, W2NI, 35 PICKERING LANE, TROY, NY 12180, casalejj@yahoo.com 


PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. © 2005, J. CASALE 


The Old Time Telegraphers’ and Historical Association 


telegraph memorabilia from a one of his de- 

scendants. John Ghegan was a telegrapher 
and an inventor, but was most influential as the 
president of J.H. Bunnell & Co. Included among 
the memorabilia were a few convention ribbons 
that he wore when attending the Old Time 
Telegraphers’ Association reunions. 

I also received a miniature telegraph key 
made by J.H. Bunnell & Co. This key was spe- 
cially designed by Ghegan as a souvenir for the 
Association’s 1905 25th anniversary reunion. | 
thought it would be interesting to look at the his- 
tory of the Old Time Telegraphers’ Association, 
with a focus on their 1905 reunion and that 
highly collectable miniature key. 

In 1880, a circular was sent out proposing a 
reunion of all old time telegraphers. It was 
signed by General Anson Stager, then Vice Pres- 
ident and General Superintendent for Western 
Union in Chicago. The first reunion took place in 
Cincinnati in September of 1880 and was at- 
tended by one hundred veterans of the wire. The 
reunion was chaired by James D. Reid who was 
considered the “father of telegraphers.” 

It was decided that a permanent organization 
should form as the Old Time Telegraphers’ As- 
sociation, and officers were elected. It was stated 
in their Preamble that “The science and art of 
telegraphy, which continue the wonder and ad- 
miration of the world, have, in the United States, 
become of such paramount consequence as to 
justify, if not require, an organized effort to pre- 
serve early memories...” 

Any person who, during the preceding 25 
years, had served at least five years in the tele- 
graph service was eligible to join. Later, a mini- 
mum age requirement of 45 was added. 

The following year there was no reunion due to 
the assassination of President Garfield. At the 
1882 reunion, held in Niagara Falls, a group of 
former Civil War telegraphers from the U.S. Mil- 
itary Telegraph Corps (which had been disbanded 
at the end of the war) decided to form a separate 
organization. They organized the Society of the 
United States Military Telegraph Corps and 
elected former Civil War telegrapher, William R. 
Plum of Chicago, as their first president. 


| acquired some of John Ghegan’s 
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Membership was open to all former members 
of the Corps and to their male descendants. It 
was suggested that, because so many telegra- 
phers were eligible for membership in both the 
Society and the Old Time Telegraphers’ Associ- 
ation, the organizations should hold joint re- 
unions. After 1882, the reunions were combined 
with each organization presenting a separate re- 
port at the combined formal meetings. 

In 1890, at the reunion held in Kansas City, 
Mo., it was announced that all the records and 
collections of the Old Time Telegraphers’ Asso- 
ciation for the first ten years had been lost in a 


John Ghegan’s reunion badges. 


fire at Western Union in New York. At the next 
reunion, held in Washington, D.C., an urgent ap- 
peal was made by the Association’s president 
George C. Maynard. He asked members “. . .to 
collect everything that would perpetuate the his- 
tory of telegraphy. If the Old Time Telegra- 
phers’ [Association] fails to do this, much of the 
early history of telegraphy would be lost.” 
With this renewed focus of preserving their 
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history, the association modified its name to The 
Old Time Telegraphers’ and Historical Associa- 
tion. An interesting side note is that Maynard, a 
former Civil War telegrapher, later became a cu- 
rator at the National Museum in Washington, 
D:@ 

The most attended reunion, and the one that 
received the most press, was the 25th annual re- 
union held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City, August 29 through September 1 
(Tuesday through Friday) 1905. Over a thousand 
attendees, in addition to the regular guests, filled 
the hotel to capacity. 

Telegraphers arriving from all over the U.S. 
and Canada were greeted by high ranking offi- 
cials from the Western Union and Postal Tele- 
graph companies. They offered guests compli- 
mentary telegram service and the American Dis- 
trict Telegraph and Postal District Telegraph 
companies each provided six of their best mes- 
senger boys to respond to the call of the delegates. 

The only business meeting was chaired by the 
Associations’ president that year, John C. Bar- 
clay, the chief engineer for Western Union. He 
was presented with a medallion of Samuel 
Morse. The tradition of handing the medallion to 
the sitting president of the Association during his 
term was started by James D. Reid. A business 
meeting of the Society of the United States Mil- 
itary Telegraph Corps followed. 

After the adjournment of the daily meetings at 
a reunion, sightseeing activities around the host- 
ing city were often arranged for members and 
their families. During the New York reunion, on 
Tuesday, telegraphers wearing their convention 
ribbons were in evidence throughout the city. The 
main offices of Western Union and Postal Tele- 
graph were visited, as were as the theater attrac- 
tions on Broadway and the city’s subway system. 

On Wednesday, a sightseeing cruise was 
arranged on the steamer Cygnus. The trip went 
up the Hudson river to Grant’s tomb then turned 
down to the southern end of the city and up the 
East River to Hell Gate. The City of New York 
decorated both the Brooklyn and the Williams- 
burg bridges with the American flag to honor the 
telegraphers. Vessels passing the Cygnus, recog- 
nizing the Association’s flag, saluted with their 
whistles and a New York fire boat demonstrated 
its water throwing abilities. The Cygnus then 
passed the Navy Yard and headed for Coney Is- 
land for the remainder of the day, returning to 
New York at 10 p.m. The crowning event of the 
reunion was the banquet on Thursday evening. 
Over 700 people were seated at 88 tables and an 
additional two hundred people watched from the 
gallery. A large number of dignitaries and tele- 
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Bunnell miniature key, here seen next to its full- 
sized prototype, was given out as a souvenir of 
the 25th Annual Reunion of The Old Time Teleg- 
raphers’ and Historical Association. 


graph company officials attended the banquet, 
including most of the railroad telegraph superin- 
tendents. 

Displayed at the back of the speakers table 
was the symbol “73,” described as being “in 
electricity.” A male quartet sang, “America” as 
the guests took their seats. 

This banquet had highly patriotic overtones. 
Melville E. Stone, the General Manager of the 
Associated Press, brought the audience to its 
feet, cheering loudly, when he toasted President 
Theodore Roosevelt for his efforts to mediate a 
peace agreement, at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, to end the Russo-Japanese War. His toast 
was followed with “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Stone then introduced Colonel Robert C. Clowry 
as the main speaker. Clowry was the president of 
Western Union and a former officer in the U.S. 
Military Telegraph Corps. 

Probably the most recognizable member at 
the banquet was Thomas Edison. He was sitting 
next to Postal Telegraph Company President 
Clarence H. Mackay. Autograph seekers, mainly 
women, scrambled to get their programs signed 
by the inventor. Mackay lent Edison his fountain 
pen and Edison patiently obliged. He stayed until 
2:00 a.m. and was introduced to almost every 
guest at the banquet. Many were old associates 
whom he had not seen in almost thirty years. 

A tiny souvenir telegraph key contained in a 
cardboard box was presented to each of the 
guests on the banquet floor. The New York Times 
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reported “It was the smallest 
telegraph instrument ever man- 
ufactured, a perfect reproduc- 
tion, in miniature of the regular 
instrument used in all offices.” 
The key has a nickel-plated 
lever and the body is finished 
in French lacquer. It was stated 
that about 800 of them were 
handed out that evening. 

In the days following the 
banquet, at least two telegra- 
phers actually used the key in 
service to prove that it was in- 
deed a working miniature. One 
was Fred Catlin of Western 
Union, a winner of various 
telegraph tournaments. Catlin 
is best remembered today for 
developing the “Catlin grip,” 
the preferred method of send- 
ing with a straight key. 

He sent a message via San Francisco as fol- 
lows: “This message of greeting and congratula- 
tion on the success of the grandest of the Old 
Timers’ reunions is sent direct across the conti- 
nent with one of the beautiful souvenir keys 
which were presented to our members at the 
Waldorf banquet. None disputes its beauty and 
none shall doubt its utility.” Although in another 
message he sent “...it is a perfect working key, 
though a trifle small for tournament work.” 

For several months after the reunion, some re- 
maining “souvenir keys” were advertised for 
sale, at $2.50 each, in the magazine Telegraph 
Age. Miniature keys proved popular enough that 
they were offered in the J.H. Bunnell & Co. cat- 
alogs for many years. 

At the 38th reunion, held in Chicago in 1921, 
David Homer Bates, the Secretary of the Society 
of the United States Military Telegraph Corps, 
reported that there were only 101 members of 
the Corps still alive. Since their average age was 
eighty, Bates felt it would be impossible to 
muster more than a few members to attend future 
reunions. By 1927, Bates, who had been a teleg- 
rapher for President Lincoln, had himself passed 
away, leaving only 17 Civil War telegraphers. 

It was generally felt by members of the U.S. 
Military Telegraph Corps that their service was 
“unhonored and unthanked” by the government. 
The society left a legacy of having been instru- 
mental in lobbying congress for their formal 
recognition. 

They helped acquire official “Certificates of 
Honorable Service” from the War Department 
for all the original members of the Corps. They 
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Underside of the miniature 
key showing 25th reunion in- 
scription. 


also mailed reports and infor- 
mation to Corps veterans, 
whether or not they were mem- 
bers of the Society. Later the so- 
ciety helped with the coordina- 
tion of the “Carnegie Pensions.” 
These were $12.00 monthly 
stipends arranged by Andrew 
Carnegie, himself a former 
telegrapher, for Civil War teleg- 
raphers and their widows. 

Over the years The Old 
Time Telegraphers’ and His- 
torical Association collected 
important historical material in 
addition to promoting fraternal 
fellowship among its mem- 
bers. They were also responsi- 
ble for the erection of monuments related to his- 
torical events in telegraphic history. 

In the late 1920s, the telegraph instruments 
and historical material that had been gathered by 
successive historians of the association were 
kept in a storage room at the Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Age offices in New York. The collection 
was later moved to J.H. Bunnell & Company’s 
New York offices and showroom at 32 Park 
Place. 

In 1930, the membership of The Old Time 
Telegraphers’ and Historical Association was 
still at 2300, but the organization was discontin- 
ued in 1934. The priceless telegraph collection, 
accumulated over 54 years, was given to the Edi- 
son Institute Museum in Dearborn, Michigan. 
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WILLIAM B. FIZETTE, W2DGB, AND TOM LASZYNSKI, 


K8JRM 


THE RESTORATION OF TWO 
NATIONAL COMPANY RCDS 


Bill Fizette nearly knocked me off my editor’s 
chair when he announced that this collaboration 
with Tom Laszynski was intended for Bill’s “The 
Communication Receiver” column. I try to keep 
our column articles at about a third the size of 
this one and there didn’t seem to be a graceful 
way to separate it into parts. So after some 
thought, we decided to omit “The Communica- 
tion Receiver” from this issue, running this as a 
long feature in its place—mfe. 


Introduction 


he history of this remarkable piece of radio 
engineering technology has been docu- 


mented many times over, and will not be 
repeated here in detail. Briefly, the design of the 
RCD airport receiver was announced by James 
Millen of the National Company in October, 
1935, with the first production early in 1936. In 
early 1937 a small production run of the RCD 
was manufactured under a CAA contract. Active 
production years for this, and other, sliding-coil 
designs covered the period 1936-1949, a remark- 
able record. 

For readers who wish to follow up on the story 
of the National sliding coil receivers, an excellent 
reference is the landmark article by Larry Ware in 
the AWA Review, Volume 11, 1998. Larry has 
identified over 60 variants of this coil-catacomb 
design, not counting the battery-powered versions. 

Early in November, 2006, W2DGB received 
an email note from correspondent K8JRM to the 


effect that he had a National Company RCD air- 
port receiver that he was interested in restoring. 
Bill recalled that he also had an RCD which 
could be restored, and the two decided to work 
on their receivers in tandem, sharing informa- 
tion and procedures. 

Collectors of early communications receivers 
may recognize the RCD as a variant of the orig- 
inal NC-100 sliding-coil receiver. What most 
readers probably do not know, and the writers 
didn’t know until some research was done, is 
that the RCD is somewhat rare. 

The highest serial number which has been 
identified so far is #101. We speculate that, after 
the limited production run on the initial CAA 
contract, the need for design changes became ap- 
parent. The other, improved, variations took the 
place of the RCD. It is possible that the initial 
contract was a small test to see how well the de- 
sign would perform. 

The sales of these receivers to the civilian 
market remained weak, probably due to the con- 
tinuing depression. But the demand by the grow- 
ing military aviation and other government agen- 
cies, such as the CAA (Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration), and civilian airline industries, for 
these high-quality AGR (Airways Ground Re- 
ceiver) units, must have been substantial. Users 
appreciated that the set, while less complex than 
the HRO, was more versatile and lower in cost. 

Design modifications and technological ad- 
vancements were inevitable, and came in short 


“TYPE RCD. 
SERIAL NO 
NATIONAL Co 


The RCD receiver after W2DGB restoration. ID plate confirms CAA history. 


a ey I ee 
AUTHORS’ ADDRESSES: SEE END OF ARTICLE 
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order. Some of the CAA variants, in order 
of appearance, were the RCE, RCF, RCK, 
RCL, RCP, and RCQ, plus others. 


Receiver Design 


The RCD is unusual in that it is almost 
identical to the first stock design of the 
NC-100, with its crystal filter and push- 
pull 6F6 audio output stage. The only 
change from the NC-100 was the replace- 
ment of the BC-band coils with low-fre- 
quency coils that covered the 200-400 
kHz range, with appropriate engraving 
changes on the panel. 

Subsequent designs replaced the un- 
necessary dual 6F6s with a single-ended 
audio output, and there were other circuit 
changes and additions such as the INS (Inter- 
channel Noise Suppression) system, and the 
CONS (Carrier Operated Noise Suppression) 
system. 

The NC-100/RCD is a 12-tube superhetero- 
dyne with a built-in power supply and a push- 
pull audio output. For the RCD the frequency 
ranges are 200-400 kHz, 1.3-2.8 MHz, 2.7-6.4 
MHz, 5.9-14.4 MHz, and 13.5-30.0 MHz. With 
the exception of the resistors, fixed capacitors, 
and tubes virtually all the components are of Na- 
tional manufacture. 

The massive movable coil catacomb occupies 
most of the sub-chassis area, and is home to 
high-quality fixed inductances— three for each 
of the five bands. These are connected to the 
main tuning capacitor with short, heavy leads. 
The main tuning control is the famous National 
PW dial, with its remarkable 12 feet of band- 
spread. 

The matching loudspeaker is part of the power 
supply, and so is needed to make the set work. 
When the NC-100 was introduced in 1936 it was 
considered a Cadillac of short-wave receivers, 
and was instantly popular with the airlines and 
governments. 


Literature Search Results 


The restoration of any artifact must begin with 
a decision about where the emphasis will be. The 
options for a piece of electronic gear can include 
cosmetic restoration, electronic restoration, or a 
combination of the two. 

A detailed literature search should also be car- 
ried out before the job starts. Back issues of The 
OTB and The Old-Timer’s Bulletin (predecessor 
publications to The AWA Journal) included a 
number of restoration articles on the NC-100 se- 
ries sets (1-5). And an internet search by K8JRM 
revealed a series of Larry Ware’s informal post- 
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RCD underchassis view. The large catacomb takes up 
most of the space (W2DGB restoration). 


ings to a news group on his own restoration of an 
RCD. The latter are quite detailed, including 
some 8,000 words divided into nine chapters. An 
interesting survey article, also by L. Ware, is in 
Electric Radio #119, March 1999. And prolific 
writer Jim Hanlon, W8KGI, has a restoration 
article of the NC-101X in ER #192, May 2005. 
The NC-100 diagram is presented in two vol- 
umes of Rider’s: Vol. 8 and 14. 

Larry’s approach was classic, starting with the 
power supply and audio stage, then progressing 
through the circuit towards the antenna, and his 
postings included several gems. For instance, 
though the National manual called for a 250- 
ohm cathode load resistor for the audio stage, 
Larry changed it to 500 ohms to bring the current 
to the value suggested in the RCA tube manual. 
He was able to replace the broken fiber slide-rail 
shims (see below) with some brass tubing, and 
he discovered that the National manual has a 
major error in the 6ES eye-tube circuit. As pre- 
sented, the plate load resistor goes to the target 
plate, whereas the RCA tube manual shows it 
going to the triode plate, with the target con- 
nected directly to the B+ line. The latter is cor- 
rect, and the change must be made to have the 
tuning eye work correctly. 

One more point about the 6ES5 eye tube. They 
are somewhat rare, and it pays to treat them gen- 
tly. Bob Roehrig, well known in “boat anchor” 
restoration, installs a 47k resistor in the common 
B+ lead from the eye tube socket to drop the sup- 
ply voltage to 150V. This is recommended. 

Larry also describes a procedure to replace the 
unusual, and often missing, main power trans- 
former in these NC-100-type receivers. He fab- 
ricates an aluminum mounting plate to cover the 
gaping hole, then installs a vertical-mount re- 
placement transformer (he has used both a Thor- 
darson P-T24R09U and a Hammond T270CAX, 
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both available from Antique Electronic Supply). 
This puts the radio back in service without hacking 
into the original chassis, and if a replacement orig- 
inal ever does appear, it can be easily substituted. 


More Tips 


Some procedures are standard for renovating 
these 70-year old receivers. The gear box, for 
example, is usually replete with dried oxidized 
grease. This must be picked out and new grease 
put in. A thin grease such as Lubriplate works 
well. The PW dial has the same problem; it must 
be taken apart, cleaned, and relubed. There is a 
definite procedure to follow with these (4). The 
power transformers used in these NC-100 vari- 
ants, while similar in appearance, do seem to dif- 
fer in some cases—having different wiring ter- 
minals. Use care when making any substitution, 
remembering that some transformers are for sin- 
gle-ended audio circuits, and have different part 
numbers. 


bt, 


A look at the catacomb interior. Removal of cat- 
acomb from chassis isn’t difficult, if you know a 
few tricks—see text (W2DGB restoration). 


Removing the catacomb (3) may pose a chal- 
lenge to someone who has not done this little job 
before, but is not difficult. After removing the 
end screws, a piece of steel or hardwood is in- 
serted between one end of the rod and the chas- 
sis, and the rod simply pried out using a large 
screwdriver as a lever. 

When replacing the catacomb, the small white 
band indicator must be attached before any other 
work is done. Then, with the front of the receiver 
facing away, and the rod in place, the front of the 
catacomb is slid down into the receiver bottom 
area. The carrier rod is located and then tapped 
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into place with a wood block and a hammer. 

There is one more point that deserves empha- 
sis. The catacomb has two fiber inserts in the 
back, and the steel carrier rod rides on these. 
Quite often they are out of place and frozen on 
the rod, due to shrinkage over the years. These 
inserts are necessary, and must be treated gently. 

With care they can be removed from the rod, 
cleaned, reinserted into the catacomb, and epox- 
ied in place. Then, any excess can be removed 
using a large round file to ream out each insert 
until the rod slides freely. A coat of thin grease 
such as Lubriplate on the rod results in smooth 
action. 

The rubber/silk covered wiring in these old 
National radios is usually oxidized to the point of 
futility if any work has to be done, and often has 
to be replaced. Solder joints have crystallized, 
and it is a good idea to resolder each and every 
joint. All ground connections, of course, must be 
verified. 

IF alignment is centered on the crystal reso- 
nant frequency, using the usual procedures. 
Larry notes he uses a scope with a stable HP606 
generator and an HP 400H AC meter. 

Finding knobs for these older National radios 
can be a real problem. There are lots of PW dials 
around, and they can be refinished, but the 
smaller, small-shouldered, knobs from early pro- 
duction runs such as the RCD are hard to find. If 
necessary, the later, high-shouldered variety 
make reasonable replacements. 

The special ganged toggle switches can also 
be a problem; their internal contacts may have 
become oxidized, presenting a high resistance. 
The AC switch is the worst offender. The 
best/easiest way to resuscitate the switches is to 
spray contact cleaner in, and then work the tog- 
gle repeatedly until the internal resistance drops 
to a few ohms. Most of the time this does work. 

The National receivers, as received from the 
factory, came with a bottom plate and a dust 
cover. These are usually missing when the sets 
are found, but bottom plates can easily be fabri- 
cated by a sheet-metal shop. Because of heat 
considerations, and the considerable expense, it 
is hardly worth the trouble to make up a dust 
cover. However, it can be done. 


The K8J]RM Set, Serial #15. 


The provenance on this radio has been lost, 
and at present it is part of a random collection of 
sliding coil receivers. When obtained it was in 
poor cosmetic shape, but the wiring seemed orig- 
inal, and the parts were all there, so the decision 
was made to clean and patch to the point where 
the set looked decent and carry out a total elec- 
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K8JRM’s RCD as it looked before restoration. 


The K8JRM radio after restoration. 


tronic service. 

The fixed capacitors and resistors received the 
usual treatment, and most were replaced. The fil- 
ter cans were taken apart, gutted, new capacitors 
installed inside, and epoxied together. The rusted 
areas of the tuning capacitor and chassis were 
wire-brushed with a Dremel tool, then treated 
chemically with pieces of paper towel soaked in 
vinegar. 

The front panel was oversprayed with several 
mistings of black gloss enamel, taking care to 
avoid filling in the existing crackle. The possi- 
bility of questionable ground connections was 
avoided by connecting all ground points with a 
common bus wire, and avoiding making it a 
loop. 

Aluminum IF cans were cleaned using For- 
mula 409, followed while wet with buffing with 
0000 steel wool and an application of paste wax. 

Alignment was straightforward. The IF strip 
was aligned with the catacomb still out of the 
chassis, powered up by shorting the B+ cut-off 
switch in the oscillator section. 


The W2DGB Set, Serial #43. 


This radio was obtained in 1989 from an es- 
tate in Albany, NY. It was in decidedly poor 
shape. Many parts were missing, including the 
catacomb with the coils, the crystal, and the 
audio interstage transformer. The three filter 
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cans had been removed, and the immediate 
chassis area was corroded and pitted. The 
steel parts of the tuning capacitor were badly 
rusted, and the PW dial and most of the 
smaller knobs needed to be replaced. Tubes 
were absent. All in all, it was a classic basket 
case. 

In this case there was little choice but to 

strip the chassis to the bare metal and com- 
pletely rebuild the radio. Paint remover took 
care of what was left of the original gray 
enamel, followed by sand blasting. Pits in the 
metal, mostly around the area of the filter ca- 
pacitors, were filled with auto body putty. 
A former owner had chewed a hole in the 
back apron for a type N connector. This was 
cleaned up and a standard PL-259 substituted as 
an alternate antenna connector, mainly to fill the 
hole. Painting consisted of applying several 
spray coats of smoke-gray Krylon to the chassis, 
the power transformer, and filter choke. 

Over time, the restorer had accumulated sev- 
eral of the missing parts, including the catacomb 
and coils—some of which needed repair. He had 
even obtained the unusual H coils for the 200- 
400 kHz band. The small metal band indicator 
was missing, so one was fabricated out of white 
flashing aluminum. 

All parts were cleaned, and new hardware 
substituted for rusty pieces—such as the star 
washers, which needed to cut through the paint 
and make contact with the steel chassis as the 
originals did. 

The original wire was unusable, so new was 
substituted. All of the original bypass capacitors 
and most of the original resistors were bad, and 
new ones were used. The filter cans, 8 uF at 450V, 
were replaced with NOS units. Their connecting 
wires were trimmed and new, small cartridge ca- 
pacitors were installed on tie points underneath. 

Cleaning the main tuning capacitor was a 
particular problem. While Tom had used vine- 
gar, this restorer experimented with carefully 
masking the critical parts and then sand blasting 
the rusty and other really bad areas. The end re- 
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(W3DGB restoration) 


sult was an acceptably clean capacitor, with the 
exception that the formerly polished aluminum 
plates were now a dull gray. 

Unfortunately, this may have affected the ca- 
pacity to some degree. This approach would 
probably not be used again. 

The front panel and brass ID plate were chal- 
lenging. After a thorough cleaning, the missing 
black crackle finish, mostly around the edges, 
was filled in with two coats of black enamel, 
using a small camel-hair brush. 

When that was dry, the whole surface was 
rubbed with more black enamel, diluted approx- 
imately 30% with thinner. When dry, any paint 
in the engraved markings was carefully removed 
by scraping with a pointed tool. The brass ID 
label background area was painted with some 
more diluted black enamel, and when that was 
dry the whole surface was burnished with a piece 
of wood to remove the paint on the raised parts. 

The original brass rivets throughout the re- 
ceiver were drilled out and replaced with 6/32 
hardware. The front panel ID plate and chart 
frame were reattached with very small screws. 

Alignment was standard, and no problems ap- 
peared until the RF alignment was tackled. At that 
point it was found that the dial values didn’t quite 
agree with the chart in the National manual. This 
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A section of the RCD chassis after (left) sand- 
blastling and repainting and (right) reassembly. 


W2DGB's RCD as it looked before restoration. 
(above and at left.) 


could have been due to the fixed inductors hav- 
ing changed value with age or the method used 
to clean the tuning capacitor. 

One procedure to fine-tune the coils might be 
to cement small pieces of ferrite inside them. 
This is tedious, and a new chart was made up 
instead. 

My sincere thanks to those hams who con- 
tributed parts to this project, especially K2MP 
and W3VVS. Now, if someone has a suitable 
speaker, or two... 


Other Comments 


The speaker used with most of these NC-100 
variants is of the “hot field” type, where the 500- 
ohm field coil serves as one of the filter chokes 
for the power supply. The push pull output trans- 
former is mounted on the speaker, and the whole 
connected to the receiver with a four-wire cable. 
This was common with 1930s radios, and serves 
also as a safety feature; if there is no speaker 
load, the B+ cuts off. 

If an appropriate working speaker isn’t avail- 
able (they are scarce), a substitute can be cob- 
bled together using a PM speaker with a suitable 
output transformer. A 25-watt, 500-ohm resis- 
tor, or a 500-ohm choke, will replace the original 
field coil in the power supply circuit. The 
speaker assembly is integral to the radio package 
and is needed to make the set work (5). Lacking 
a replacement speaker, audio can be taken from 
the phones jack. The 6F6s should be removed 
and suitable B+ (about 230 V) supplied to the re- 
maining circuit. 

It is interesting that #15 did not have a chart 
frame, nor any indication that one had ever been 
installed, while #43 did. Perhaps a reader will 
offer a possible explanation. And while we are at 
it, how about it, readers? Let’s hear if any more 
of these RCDs are out there. Contact W2DGB at 

(continued on page 48) 
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RADIO REPRODUCERS 


EDITED BY DAVE CROCKER, 35 SANTUIT POND RD., #4B, MASHPEE, MA 02649 
PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


The Qualitone Horn Speaker 


he Qualitone horn was sold by the Dual _ the usual driver, there was an 
Tool Company of Cleveland, Ohio. The arrangement for clamping a 
price in 1924 was just $4.50. It was made __ standard headset at the bottom of the horn. 
for those who wanted to put together a complete This device was dubbed a “Loud Speaker” 
radio system as cheaply as possible. Instead of | with a “Double Tone Chamber.” The so-called 


| LOUD SPEAKER 


WITH THE 


; DOUBLE TONE-CHAMBER 


NO. i HOLDS 
TWO PHONE 
RECEIVERS 
45 ; NO. IR HOLDS 
$4.50 | a ONE PHONE 
RECEIVER 
$4.50 
PATENT 
APPLIED 
NO, I 
$4.50 
Ck Non rs eet j : : : ‘ : Tinstrating the Sri ( Made of tough fibré.and bard ywood, - Gnished 
. NEE a A Oe 
Here the Qualitone horn speaker is shown as Secatiet Shae, Woe ad car ets TOY 
ae = and produces the | Sold by leading jobbers everywhere. If you can- 
originally purchased, without a set of head- ijaim oo Stamens 
phones attached. Its construction is about as sim- THE DUAL TOOL CO. 


Pp le as you can get SUPERIOR AVE. & E. 124, CLEVELAND, O. 


Smaller picture in Qualitone ad shows positions 
of the two large wooden washers. 


ee . s 


Rear view of the speaker shows the two metal os PERM ON 
clamps that held the headset receivers. The unit | The Qualitone horn with a headset in position. 
was also offered as a one-clamp model. The phones used here are by Dictogrand. 
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chambers were nothing more than a pair of large 
wooden washers that helped maintain the shape 
of the horn (see diagram in the Qualitone ad 
shown with this article). It was claimed that 
these chambers absorbed all the mechanical 
noises (?). 

The Qualitone came in two versions (same 
price for both). The Model | (illustrated) held 
two headphone receivers (complete pair), while 
the Model 1R held only one. The horn material 
was fiberboard painted to simulated a wood 
grain. Both the back piece that held the phones 
and the base were of turned mahogany. The only 
metal used was for the headphone clamps. This 
same piece of metal was attached to a fitting that 
connected the horn to the base and allowed a tilt 
adjustment. 

The tapered horn is 10 inches long and mea- 


sures 8% inches at the bell opening. The base, 
which has a diameter of 5% inches, has green felt 
on the bottom. The model shown in my pho- 
tographs has no manufacturer’s name anywhere, 
but it’s quite possible that a decal might have 
fallen off. The two wooden washers were miss- 
ing from the horn pictured—probably because 
the flexibility of the horn material allowed them 
to became unglued. 

This horn is owned by Bob Sukosky of Man- 
chester, CT, who was kind enough to lend it to 
me for the article. I’ve treated it very carefully 
because it is so fragile and so rare. This not many 
of them have survived. 

This Qualitone speaker is not to be confused 
with the “Quality Tone” gooseneck style horn and 
the “Quali-Tone” Junior Gooseneck horn made 
by Duro Metal Products Co. of Chicago. 


— RE 


RESTORATION, continued from page 46 


w2dgb@ptd.net or 570-629-0637. 

One final comment: the radios of the 1930s 
were designed for 110 V.A.C. mains, while the 
current supply voltages can be as high as 120 volts 
or more. There are a couple of ways to approach 
the problem of protecting voltage-sensitive com- 
ponents, such as the power transformer. One is to 
use a Variac to reduce the line voltage; and an- 
other is to use a small filament transformer to 
buck the primary winding of the transformer. 

The latter is preferred, the only problem being 
where to mount the thing. One suggested solution 
(K8JRM) is to mount the bucking transformer in 
the speaker area, along with an AC socket. A line 
cord is installed, and connects with the 120 volt 
mains. The receiver AC cord is then plugged into 
the new AC socket on the speaker assembly. 

Aside from the considerable weight, this is a 
very attractive and appealing radio, and both re- 
storers plan to mount the receiver in a suitable 
table rack, along with the speaker panel. 

Even though some procedures could be done 
differently, the writers are pleased with the re- 
sults, and recommend this radio to any “boat an- 
chor” or communications receiver enthusiast. It is 
a piece of communications history well worth 
preserving. 
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BREADBOARDING 


EDITED BY DICK PARKS, 2620 LAKE RIDGE CT., OAKTON, VA 22124 
E-MAIL: rparks9@cox.net. PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


What About Heater-Cathode 
Leakage? And More... 


as the “Synchronette.” It had the typical 1932 
tube lineup: 25Z5 rectifier, 77 RF, 78 2nd RF, 
77 detector, 43 power output. With the required 
series string voltage adding to 68 volts, the set 
had an asbestos-wrapped dropping resistor 


| as restored a Grebe mantle radio known 


Bring Historical Circuits to Life 
On Your Workbench! 


negligible heat dissipation compared to the orig- 
inal 20 watt resistor. But now all the tube heaters 
were running at positive DC levels compared to 
their cathodes and I wondered if there might be 
current flow between the cathodes and heaters. 
After all, ifa hot filament emits electrons that get 


mounted to the back of 
the chassis, plus a 
small sheet of insulat- 
ing asbestos glued to 
the cabinet top above 
the two hottest tubes. 
Asbestos is now a big 
no-no, so I mounted a 
copper heat shield 
above the tubes and 
then thought about 
how to replace the bal- 
last resistor. 

One time-tested 
trick (Figure 1) to 
lower the effective 
voltage across the 
heater string in a case 
like this is simply to 
use a half-wave recti- 
fier in series with the 
heaters. This makes 
the tubes light up just 
as if they had roughly 
half the AC line volt- 
age for a supply. When 
I did this and measured 
the voltage with a DC 
multimeter, it read +52 
volts. (However, you 
can’t trust that read- 
ing—the waveform is 
not flat, and the meter 
isn’t calibrated for the 
half-sine wave that 
passes the diode. More 
on this below.) 

Total heat dissipa- 
tion for the set was cut 
down as well, since the 
1N4007 I wired in has 
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6 valt 
RF/det 


6 volt 
Det/Aud 


ete 


120 Volts 
AC Line ~ 50-60 
volts DC 


Fig. 1. Using a Diode to Drop Heater String Voltage. 


A2xxx 
Det/Aud 


420 Volts 
AC Line 


~ 60 Volts. 
DC Heater string is negative when power switch is OFF 


Fig. 2. Keep-Alive Diode For AC/DC Sets. 


115 Volts 
AC Line 


Fig. 3. Heater-cathode Leakage Test Setup. 
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attracted to a positive 
plate, maybe there 
could be similar cur- 
rent flow in a heater- 
cathode region. 

Maybe it doesn’t 
matter; you can find 
circuits where tube 
heaters are biased to 
some positive voltage 
in stereo equipment— 
said to be a hum reduc- 
tion measure. Can cur- 
rent flow from the hot 
cathode to the heater in 
a case like that? 

How about this: when I get hold of an AC/DC 
set I like, I sometimes wire a silicon diode back- 
wards across the power switch (Figure 2). This 
works to keep the heaters warm while the set is 
off, and there’s no appreciable time delay when 
you turn the set on. Does current flow from the 
negative heaters to one or another cathode in that 
case? If so, does such a current have any effect? 
Could this be a problem we have been ignoring? 

Obviously this is a revolutionary and deeply 
important issue to all of us. It was the work of a 
moment to set up the test, and Figure 3 shows 


From Variac 


Fig. 4. Rectification Test Hookup. 


how I did the breadboard experiment. 
Yes, I can hear all the groans from readers who 
know very well that heaters are always “insu- 
lated” from cathode sleeves. But every physicist 
knows that what we think of as insulation ap- 
plies only to materials with some arbitrarily 
large “work function” at a heated surface. In any 
case, such insulation can fail, and that’s why 
fully capable tube testers look for heater-cathode 
leakage. Table 1 shows what I found when I used 
the hookup of Figure 3 to test a number of dif- 
ferent power tubes. 

Table 1 shows me that the leakage currents I 


TABLE 1: TESTS FOR HEATER-CATHODE LEAKAGE, POWER PENTODES 


Heater-Cathode Voltage 
Tube 


6L6GC NIB “National” 
EL34 used 

5881 used 

7027 new 

6L6GC RCA used 

6L6GC RCA used #2 
6L6GC NIB “National” #2 
6L6GA Sylvania 

6L6G NIB 1944 Mil. 
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TABLE 2: TESTS FOR HEATER-CATHODE LEAKAGE, 6X5GT RECTIFIERS 


Heater-Cathode Voltage 
Tube 


6X5GT NIB 
6X5GT NIB #2 
6X5GT NIB #3 
6X5GT used 
6X5GT used #2 
6X5GT NIB #4 
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saw are pretty small, except maybe for the last 
6L6. My big Tung-Sol tube manual page for the 
6L6 makes no mention of any spec for this para- 
meter. But how about a rectifier tube like the 
6X5, whose cathode is usually up at B+ voltage, 
while its heater is often grounded, along with 
other 6 volt tubes in a chassis? Tung-Sol says 
that their 6X5s are rated to withstand 450 volts 
between heater and cathode. I tried a few 6X5s 
in my setup, and Table 2 shows my results. 

So much for the concept of insulation between 
heater and cathode. Microamps of current can 
certainly flow between the two elements, but I’m 
not going to worry a lot about it. In the case of 
the worst 6L6 above, the leakage current is the 
same that would flow if a 3.7 Meg resistor were 
connected between heater and a cathode at +100 
volts. What do you think? 

Now let’s get back to the meter reading. But, 
you ask, is a diode really a 50% voltage dropper? 
In one of his columns (1), Ken Owens looked at 
schemes for dropping filament string voltage 
without a resistor line cord, and he says a diode 
will drop the heater string to 0.707 of full power, 
not 50%. For my Grebe Synchronette, this 
means a Series resistor would still be required to 
get the heaters down to spec power. That would 
also prevent a current surge through the heater 
string on startup. 

I considered putting the set into a closed box 
and measuring the temperature it reaches while 
operating. I could then drive the heater string 
with a Variac transformer at exactly 68 volts 
(with 117 volts to the 25Z5 plates) and then it 
would become clear by looking at the steady 
temperature whether the heaters were running 
anywhere near spec current. OK, that’s too 
hard—how about a simpler experiment? I 
hooked up a 26 volt transformer and two 12 volt 
light bulbs as shown in Figure 4. 


RELAY STATION, continued from page 53 


reprinted “Report From Radio Central” 
from the Spring, 1992 issue (Vol. 20, No. 1) 
of The Antique Radio Gazette. It dealt with 
RCA’s international communications in- 
stallations at Riverhead and Rocky Point 
New York, and also included a photo of the 


receiving room at the Belfast, Maine relay 
station. 

The Belfast Historical Society and Mu- 
seum noticed the photograph and asked for 
a copy. In return they sent a photostat of an 
article about the Belfast station, by one of 
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Fig. 5. Results of Rectification Test. 


Guess which bulb will be brighter? Well, the 
one on the right (Figure 5), with an indicated 8.6 
volts DC, as measured on my Fluke 12 and my 
Simpson 260, is brighter. Looking at the power 
in the right-hand bulb, if things were linear, 86% 
of its voltage times 86% of current would equal 
74% of power, close to the predicted 71%. A 
scale factor here looks like 43%: 8.6 volts com- 
pared to 20 volts in. Of course, the reading isn’t 
true effective or rms voltage. 

When I lowered the Variac to get an indicated 
7 volts DC on the right-hand bulb, it looked a lot 
like the one that ran on 10 volts AC. Now this is 
not a real rigorous test, but it bears out what Ken 
Owens was saying in his article. Looking back at 
Figure 1, it seems that the heater string in my 
Grebe is running at a lower power. All right; 
using the 43% scale factor, the 52 volts I mea- 
sured might equate to about 60.4 volts of rms 
AC, close enough to the 68 required by the tubes. 
Maybe a series thermistor to kill any surge...? 

For the keep-alive trick, half power is not a 
critical target. The radios I have modified all run 
warm but not hot, and they turn on virtually in- 
stantly. Just remember to put the diode in the 
right way around, or the set might always be on, 
murmuring at a low level all the time. 


the station engineers, that appeared in a 
1926 trade edition of the Belfast Republi- 
can Journal newspaper. 

We thought our readers would enjoy the 
article, particularly the discussion of early 
single sideband operation, but it wasn’t 
practical to reproduce the original, so we 
typeset it over again, retaining the original 
layout, spellings and word stylings. One of 
the two pictures, of the antenna farm, was 
of too poor quality to show much detail, so 
we left it out—mfe. 
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THE RELAY STATION OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF 


AMERICA AT BELFAST, MAINE 
(please see Editor’s Note at end of this reprint) 


Tuning Coil Shown on 


The Radio Corporation of America, in 
addition to its activities in the fields of radio 
broadcasting and radio service to ships at 
sea, maintains a very elaborate and expen- 
sive system of direct radiotelegraph service 
to England, France, Germany, Sweden, 
Norway, Poland and Italy, as well as to 
South America, Honolulu and Japan. this 
service is operated in competition with the 
trans-ocean cables. The radio service is very 
speedy and reliable, but the RCA engineers 
are working day and night to make it even 
faster and better. 

As a part of this improvement there has 
been built at Belfast, Maine an automatic 
radio relay station to relay these telegraph 
signals from Europe to the main traffic of- 
fice at 66 Broad Street in the very heart of 
New York City. 

Extensive tests have proven to the RCA 
engineers that the receiving conditions for 
the European stations are very much better 
at Belfast than at Riverhead, Long Island 
where the main receiving station is located. 
A survey of thunderstorms during the last 
ten years, made by the U.S. weather bureau 
shows that there are twice as many thunder- 
storms at Riverhead as at Belfast. A very 
bad thunderstorm center in the New Eng- 
land states is between Riverhead and 
Belfast and so affects Riverhead’s recep- 


Right of Illustration 


tion. Although Belfast is nearly north of 
Riverhead, yet it lies almost directly on the 
great circle route from Riverhead to Europe 
and is 300 miles nearer than is Riverhead. 
For this reason, the European signals are 
30% louder at Belfast. 

The effect of less static and stronger sig- 
nals is to make Belfast a much more satis- 
factory receiving station than is Riverhead. 
In order to take advantage of this the RCA 
has established an automatic relay station 
there. 

There is no carrier frequency transmitted 
as there is from the usual broadcasting sta- 
tion. This method also requires only one- 
half as much room in the ether as the usual 
type of telephone transmitter. If this 
method were used by all telephone stations 
we could have twice as many on the air at 
one time with only the same amount of in- 
terference between the stations as there is 
now. This method of relaying so faithfully 
reproduces the original message that even 
the static as received at Riverhead sounds 
the very same as it does at Belfast. 

This transmitter is really nothing more 
than an enormous super-heterodyne re- 
ceiver which puts the signal out into the air 
again instead of putting into the head 
phones or a loud speaker. The frequency of 
the signal is changed just as in the super- 
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heterodyne and is then put through four 
stages of amplification before it is put on 
the air again. 

The first two stages are regular fifty watt 
tubes, the third stage uses two large glass 
tubes rated at one kilowatt each, and the 
fourth stage uses two big water-cooled 
tubes. These tubes are the largest that are 
made and have running water around the 
plates to keep them cool. The power given 
out to the antenna by this transmitter is two 
million times the power put into it by the 
receiver. 

The small UV-199 tube takes only six 
one-hundredths of an ampere to light the 
filament, and the big water-cooled tube 
takes fifty-two amperes to light its filament. 
10,000 volts are used on the plate of this big 
tube. 

There is, also, at Belfast a small trans- 
mitting set, called the service set, which is 
used to talk from Belfast to Riverhead and 
to send instructions there about the relay 
set, or about other matters. Three of the one 
kilowatt tubes are used. 

A land station constructed in 1920 by the 
International Radio Telegraph Company 
for working with the trans-Atlantic liners 
had become the property of the RCA and 
work to remodel it into a relay station was 
started in May, 1923. By September the 
station was being regularly used to relay the 
European stations to Riverhead. 

The receiver used at Belfast is the stan- 
dard high power receiver used by the RCA 
at all of its trans-oceanic receiving stations. 
It comprises a wave trap and two tuned cir- 
cuits in front of a three stage radio fre- 
quency amplifier, detector and two stage 
audio frequency amplifier. This receiver is 
used in conjunction with a special type of 
aerial known as the Beverage Broadside 
wave antenna. 

This antenna is the invention of Mr. H.H. 
Beveridge of North Haven, Maine, and is 
now used by the RCA at all of its trans- 
ocean receiving stations. There are two at 
Belfast, each being ten miles long. One is 
located eight miles from the station and is 
connected by a specially built transmission 
line. This antenna has the peculiar property 
of receiving very well from the direction of 
Europe, but of receiving practically nothing 
from any other direction. For European sig- 
nals, this antenna gives the effect of an an- 
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tenna nearly a thousand feet high, or twenty 
times as high of the average aerial used for 
receiving broadcasting, yet is really only 
twenty feet high. 

A telephone transmitter is used at Belfast 
for relaying the received signals. It works 
on 1600 meters wavelength and puts 
15,000 watts into the antenna. This is 15 
times the power used by WJZ or WJY. 

The so-called signal (sic) side band 
method of transmission is used, on a wave 
length of 1750 meters. 

The aerial used for the relay transmitter 
is made in the form of a triangle 500 feet on 
a side, with a steel mast 150 feet high, at 
each corner, and another one in the center. 
A lead-in is brought down to the big out- 
door tuning coil at each corner of the trian- 
gle. One of these tuning coils is shown in 
the picture of the transmitting building. 
These three lead-ins form what is called a 
multiple tuned antenna, and gives the effect 
of three antennas connected in parallel. 

During the last summer the Belfast sta- 
tion was called upon to relay almost con- 
tinuously and proved to be such a help that 
hundreds of messages were received nearly 
every day through the Belfast relay that 
could not have been received without it. 
During all the static of last summer there 
was only once when it was impossible for 
Riverhead to hear the Belfast relay, and on 
that day there was a terrible thunderstorm at 
both Riverhead and Belfast.The Belfast sta- 
tion also played a very important part in the 
opening of the 1924 National Radio Show 
at the Grand Central Palace in New York 
City. Senatore Guglielmo Marconi pressed 
a button in London which actuated a 200 
kilowatt transmitter at Carnarvon, Wales. 
This signal was received at Belfast, relayed 
by radio to Riverhead, and sent from there 
to New york to light a big American flag 
and open the show. 

The Belfast station has become one of the 
necessary links in the communications sys- 
tem between this country and Europe, and 
will continue to function to great advantage. 


E.V. Amy 
Belfast Station 
Aug, 29, 1925 


Back in the October, 2005 issue, we 
(continued on page 51) 
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The 2007 Early Television Convention 


By Dave Sica 


I was delighted that Dave Sica was willing and 
able to prepare the following report. I am edit- 
ing this column from Liberia, West Africa. 
Mercy Ships volunteers have just sailed here in 
the world’s largest and newest hospital ship, the 
Africa Mercy. You can find out more (and 
maybe see some of my photos) on www.mercy- 
ships.org —rb. 


seum in Hilliard, Ohio is a testimony to 

the television pioneers and their remark- 
able achievements. Each spring, those with an 
interest in television history have been gathering 
at the annual Early Television Convention. This 
year’s event, which took place over the weekend 
of May 4-6, attracted the 
largest attendance yet. 

The theme at Hilliard this 
spring was “Early Color.” And 
there were some very unusual 
examples of it. For example, if 
you’re like most people, even 
many TV collectors, you’ve 
probably never seen a DuMont 
Royal Sovereign, let alone one 
in perfect operating condition. 
The Sovereign was one of Allen B. DuMont’s 
crown jewels in 1951, the largest screen black- 
and-white television ever made. 

So how about one showing color bars with the 
help of a color wheel adapter? And how about a 
mirror screw mechanical television displaying a 
program in color? Well, attendees could see 
those bizarre sights and a lot more at this year’s 
Early Television Convention! 

Over the years, Convention papers and tech- 
nical presentations have covered topics ranging 
from the mechanics of scanning disk TV—in- 
cluding the restoration of video disc recordings 
of some of Baird’s earliest work nearly eighty 
years ago, an examination of the facts and the 
mythology that have arisen around the story of 
the struggle between Philo Farnsworth and 
David Sarnoff for the title of “Inventor of Tele- 
vision,” in-depth looks at the birth of electronic 


T= Early Television Foundation and Mu- 
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Exterior view of the Early Television Foundation Museum. 


television in the United States and other coun- 
tries, and the first demonstration in over fifty 
years of the original color standard, the CBS 
field-sequential system. 

Each year, the depth and breadth of presenta- 
tions has been such that one has to wonder “How 
can there possibly be anything left to cover next 
year?” Yet this year’s Convention —the fifth of 
its kind—was arguably better than ever. 

In “Ludwig Von Drake Meets the NBC Pea- 
cock,” Disney authority Jim Fanning offered a 
look back at Walt Disney’s Wonderful World of 
Color, called by some the single most important 
programming event in the establishment of color 
television. Jim revealed the story behind the only 
animated character ever created for television. 


Next, we were given a behind-the-scenes look 
by George Lemaster at television development at 
Kansas State University, beginning with an ex- 
perimental project going all the way back to 
1931. Then, a first-person history of “The Du- 
Mont Years” by DuMont’s Chief of Engineer- 
ing, T.T. Goldsmith, as told to Don Patterson. 

Convention attendees were also quite fortu- 
nate to hear stories about the career of renowned 
television pioneer John Battison—including per- 
sonal recollections dating back to the time of the 
mechanical receivers of his childhood—from 
none other than Mr. Battison himself. 

Waldemar Poch is hardly a household name, 
but “Wally” should be remembered for much 
more than his involvement in RCA’s Russian 
Television project. Thanks to a scholarly pre- 
sentation by James O’Neal, those in attendance 
now know the rest of the story about Poch’s con- 
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A museum display featuring RCA TRK receivers. 


tributions to the industry. 

Denis Asseman came all the way from Bel- 
gium to display some of the extraordinary repli- 
cas he has constructed of mechanical television 
receivers. Maurice Schechter’s presentation cov- 
ered the history of RCA’s military television de- 
velopment during World War II. This included 
displays of extremely rare airborne television 
systems actually sending pictures over the air as 
if it were 1944. 

Ed Reitan provided another rare opportunity 
to see television history come alive: an eagerly- 
anticipated screening of the earliest known sur- 
viving color kinescope recording of NTSC 
video. And a team of early color experts asked 
the question: exactly how good can a picture be 
on a 1SGP22? 

Their answer was provided by an extraordi- 
narily rare N.O.S. example of this first genera- 
tion color picture tube, driven from a fully re- 
stored and carefully set-up receiver. The re- 
sults indicated that, although it was difficult, 
early color could be very good indeed— 
some say better than what can be delivered 
today! 

The convention also offered a swap meet, 
networking sessions and a banquet dinner 
for the nearly 100 collectors from this coun- 
try and around the world, all of whom had 
converged on this small Ohio town. 

The ETF museum itself houses one of the 
largest collections of historically significant 
television equipment in the world. Many of 
the receivers have been restored to as-new 
cosmetic and operating condition. Nearly 
every pre-war electronic set from U.S. man- 
ufacturers is represented, along with a wide 
array of prewar British sets. 

The museum also includes a dozen of the 
earlier mechanical receivers (several dis- 
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Setting up the DuMont Royal Sovereign for color re- 
ception. Color wheel at lower left. 


playing live pictures in their odd array of 
scanning formats), early cameras, CRTs 
and oddities such as color converters. 
Just added to the collection is a complete 
five kilowatt RCA TT-5 television trans- 
mitter. This very early example nearly 
covers an entire wall of one room. 

The collection is open to the public on 
Saturdays and Sundays and by appoint- 
ment. You can also visit the museum on 
the web at www. earlytelevision.org. 

So what does the future hold for this 
annual event? Well, upon reflection, it 
seems that we’ve really only begun to 
scratch the surface. Several important pa- 
pers are already being planned for next 
year. Considering how unusual it is to 
merely see so many working examples of early 
television technology, let alone to find ancient 
black-and-white sets displaying programs “in 
living color,” anything seems possible at the 
Early Television Museum! 

And consider that the “early” in Early Television 
is amoving target. While the museum concentrates 
on television prior to, and immediately following, 
World War II, along with the birth of color TV in 
the mid-fifties, there are plenty of early television 
“firsts” that came after that. This should provide 
historians ample opportunity to continue to re- 
search and document well into the future. 

The birth of video tape recording and the 
cable industry, as well as TV broadcasts from 
space, are just a few examples of more recent 
television history that come immediately to 
mind. I’d say that the future of The Early Tele- 
vision Convention looks as rosy as the neon 
glow of a scanning disk TV! 


Sk 
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BY DICK PARKS 


A POWERIZER MYSTERY 


Fig. 1. The Radio Receptor Co. Powerizer. Out- 
put panel has speaker jacks, binding posts for 
“B” voltages, and a 4-pin socket for filament 
voltages. 
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Fig. 2. Second ID plate confirms that this unit is 
intended to power external 226 and 227 tubes. 


Museum, you’ll find a beautiful glass-en- 

closed superhet receiver using eight 
UV-201A tubes. it’s an example of a popular 
product from the Radio Receptor Co. of New 
York City, and it dates from about 1924. A 
1974 OTB article (1) told some of the com- 
pany’s early history. The current article fea- 
tures another product of the company that pre- 
sents something of a mystery. 

Suppose it’s 1928 and you want to pipe 
music around your store using the free pro- 
grams of your local radio station. No problem 
firing up an Atwater Kent model 33 in the of- 
fice, but how can you hook the radio up to six 
or eight more speakers all around the 
premises? What you need is a power booster 
or two, and Radio Receptor has just the 
thing—a line of add-on amplifiers that would 
not only drive several speakers but, in the case 
of the unit that is the subject of this article, 
could also replace the A, B, and C batteries. Or 
could it? 

The Radio Receptor, Co. Model PXY-1 
“ABC Power Supply with One Stage Power 
Amplifier,” also known as the “Powerizer,” 
came to me from eBay—unfortunately with- 
out instructions. It looks like a nice battery 
eliminator, but it has sockets for a 210 triode in 
addition to an 80 rectifier. 

The output panel (Figure 1) is black Bake- 
lite and carries speaker terminals, three B sup- 
ply binding posts, and a four-pin tube socket 
for supplying filament voltages to type 26 or 
27 tubes. Etched thereon is the phrase “Built 
specially for A.K. 20 - 30 -33 - 35.” 

Now we have a mystery because none of 
those A-K models used type 26 or 27 tubes. 
The model 36 did, yet it’s not mentioned on 
the output panel. The main nameplate (Figure 
2) does announce that fact that the unit will 
power 26 or 27 tubes. 

Could the Radio Receptor people have de- 
signed this unit with the idea that it could be 
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Fig. 3. Schematic diagram of the PXY1 Powerizer. 


used to replace 201A tubes with 226 types and 
the detector tube with a more modern (and 5-pin) 
227 heater type? Definitely a job for the local 
radio shop in 1928. 

And that 210 grid lead—where would it have 
been hooked up? My guess is that it was to be 
connected between ground and the high side of 
the host radio’s high-impedance speaker—iso- 
lated from the receiver’s B+ potential by a cou- 
pling capacitor. That would make the 210 tube 
happy, and about 1.6 watts could be had if its 
plate ran at its rated 425 volts. That’s about twice 
the power of a ’71A. 

Figure 3 is the original schematic of the Pow- 
erizer—and it agrees with the one I had to make 
during reconstruction of my unit. The designers 
did everything they could to minimize hum: cen- 
ter-tapping each filament winding and using 2 
uF paper capacitors here and there (all contained 
in a tin can block). The 700 ohm resistor shown 
between the two lower filament windings must 
be for creating grid bias for type 226 tube(s) ina 
host receiver. 

If there were four tubes in use there, their 
combined plate current (per a tube manual) 
could be as much as 20 milliamps, and that 
would make for 14 volts drop across the resistor, 
close to spec grid bias for the ’26. Was that the 
scheme? Let’s see—in an A-K model 20, the 
tube lineup is 01A - 01A - 01A (detector) - 01A 
plus an output tube which might be either an- 
other 01A ora ’71A. 

If the R-R folks wanted to make a conversion, 
they could suggest a new lineup of 26 - 26 - 27 - 
26 - output tube, and ask the customer to replace 
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the detector tube socket with a new 5-pin one for 
the ’27. New wiring there, too. For an output 
tube, another 26—it’s as capable there as an 
O1A. If total B+ drain were 20 milliamps and if 
the top resistor in the divider is 10,000 ohms, the 
bus voltage would be 200 volts below the Pow- 
erizer B+, or about 150 volts. 

Under this analysis, the legend on the name- 
plate: “ABC Current Supply” is made good; all 
the filaments will light, there’s plenty of B+, and 
there’s grid bias for the new tubes in the host re- 
ceiver. So this might have been the king of all 
battery eliminators besides being a power 
booster. 

When I tore into the Powerizer to bring it to 
life, I found the choke was missing and the 
power transformer had shorted turns in the pri- 
mary. I fixed those problems and replaced the 
output transformer with one that matches a mod- 
ern speaker. This now gives over 1.5 watts with 
no visible distortion, with the 210 running at 350 
volts on the plate and 29 volts of self-bias across 
a 2000 ohm cathode resistor. 

Readers—now you have the facts. Does my 
analysis make any sense to you? Or do you see 
this mystery differently? Best of all, do you have 
instructions or other paper for the Powerizer line 
from Radio Receptor? Write or email and help 
with this mystery. 
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A “Hot” Collection with Great Access 


The Collection 

ere’s an excellent tube collection with 
He access from the Web. It’s the work 

of Norm Wilson, N6JV, of Sacramento, 
Calif. While it includes a few classic receiving 
tubes, it reflects mainly transmitting and special- 
purpose tubes. As a physical display, it’s a com- 
prehensive and well displayed example of the 
“tube art.” Better than that, it can be visited at- 
any-time-from-anywhere via Norm’s Web site, 
WWww.nojv.us. 

The time span of this collection is early-’20s 
through “modern” times. It includes products of 
all the important U. S. tubemakers; and numer- 
ous obscure ones; plus British, German, East 
German, Soviet, Japanese, and Chinese sources. 
Most of the items are traditional glass products, 
but postwar ceramic types are well represented. 

Being located in northern California, home of 
numerous retirees from Eitel-McCullough, has 
been helpful. As a result, Eimac designs are 
heavily visible in the collection—not just the reg- 
ular commercial types, but “Y-” production vari- 
ants and historically important “X-” develop- 
mental types. The latter includes the X- 
2159/8974 two-megawatt tetrode, weighing in at 
175 pounds. The collection represents more than 
“gridded” types: There is good representation of 
special-purpose and microwave tubes. 

A pleasing display requires some degree of 
“showmanship.” The tubes are shelved in logical 
groupings. The collector has gone to some trou- 
ble to make proper display fixtures so that types 
like 849s that were normally used in a vertical 
position are exhibited that way. 

For the “fifty-watter” types, rather than the 
clumsy and costly expedient of using commercial 
ceramic sockets, tubular holders cut from white 
high-density polyethylene hold the tubes with 
minimum obscuring of the bases. For a great 
many other types, other holders and stands— 
often custom-cut from sheet Delrin with a fly cut- 
ter or bored-out from PVC pipe fittings—provide 
support. This accommodates European and other 
tubes with unusual base diameters. 

Collectors tend to develop special techniques 
for restoring their treasures. Perhaps Wilson’s 
most dramatic discovery in this area revolved 
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One of the walls of tubes in the Wilson collection. 


around a water-cooled external-anode power 
tube that had “gone to air” while the filament was 
lighted. As a result, the glass bulb was smoked- 
up with white oxide from the filament. The first 
attempt at a cure was to drill through the bottom 
of the copper anode, pour in fragmented walnut 
shells as an abrasive, and set the tube rotating 
slowly in a lathe. This did not prove abrasive 
enough to clear out the oxide. However, the tech- 
nique that “did the job” was to replace the wal- 
nut shells with steel BB shot - and to place a 
powerful magnetron magnet near the bulb. Mov- 
ing the magnet slowly along the bulb as it rotated 
gave the desired scrubbing action. 


The Web Site 

The Web site includes photos of four walls of 
tube shelves. Perhaps more importantly, it offers 
carefully lighted and composed photos of a huge 
group of tubes in the collection. At last count, 
there were images of 349 triodes and 151 pen- 
todes, plus 93 klystrons, magnetrons, kenotrons, 
and other special types. These are uncluttered 
images with good details of the interior con- 
struction. 

These are essentially all “not-in-Tyne/ not-in- 
Stokes” types. Short text descriptions accom- 
pany the pictures. The collector has been active 
not only in acquiring tubes, but also in gathering 
technical details on them from other tube-history 
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enthusiasts and in- 
cluding them on the 
site. 

The site offers a 
handy search fea- 
ture. Type in “HK- 
155” and it returns 
the picture of a rare 
Heintz & Kaufman 
gridless Gamma- 
tron. Similarly, 
enter “CM-2174,” 
and up comes the 
picture of this ob- 
scure Federal Tele- 
graph Co. tube. 
(Why “CM-”? That 
sounds like the U S. 
Navy code for a 
wireless item made 
by American Mar- 
coni. But Federal 
was making equip- 
ment like the CM-1891 receiver, CM-2835 20- 
kW transmitter, and CM-1530 direction finder 
just after the 1927 purchase of the company by 
Clarence Mackay to make gear for Mackay 
Radio!) 

Another option in the search feature is that of 
looking for tubes of a specific manufacturer, or 
of a particular type. Type in “klystron” and 21 
tubes of all sizes come up. 

There are also tubes of reasonably common 
types, but from “unknown” manufacturers. An 
example is the Amplex 242. Amplex Electronic 
Products was a tiny firm that tried to carry on 
after Duovac failed in 1931. Amplex promoted 
its version of the Tune-A-Lite neon tuning indi- 
cator and of the 242 that Duo- 
vac had offered. 

It was a bridge to the forma- 
tion of Amperex a couple of 
years later, at the same Brook- 
lyn street address. Amperex 
changed the identifier to 242A 
to better match the Western 
Electric prototype and made 
this tube for years. Another 
case is a ceramic-based 834. 
The 834 is well known as the 
product (under various type 
numbers) of five well known 
tube companies, but who ever 
heard of an 834 from the Ano- 
dyne Engineering Company of 
Newark? There’s also a sam- 
ple of the little known Univer- 
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Left: The super-rare H&K HK-155 Gammatron. Middle: The Federal CM- 
2174 triode. Right: The rare Amplex version of the W.E. 242A. 


BEB 70 Od 


REBOMEDSRRMEC 


Historians and Collectors 


The new Japanese version of 70 
Years of Radio Tubes and Valves. 


sal Wireless power triode . . . and too many oth- 
ers to list. 

All in all, the Web site provides a useful re- 
search reference and a “proof of existence” for 
some extraordinary tubes. 


70 Years Returns—In Japanese 

A staple resource for those interested in tube 
history is 70 Years of Radio Tubes and Valves by 
the late John Stokes. This book first appeared in 
1982, came out in a slightly expanded second 
edition in 1997, then went out of print. (Copies 
are still available via the Web, mainly of the first 
edition, but not necessarily cheaply.) However, 
the book is now alive and well in a Japanese 
edition. 

Well-known tube author 
Hisashi Ohtsuka and transla- 
tor Ichiro Saito have pro- 
duced a version published by 
the tube-audio journal MJ 
and timed to coincide with its 
1000th (!) issue. It’s in the 
same size as the paperback 
version of the English second 
edition, with modest correc- 
tions and improvements. The 
publisher is Seibundo- 
Shinkosha in Tokyo, the 
ISBN is 4-416-10602-5, and 
the nominal price ¥3400. 

It’s great to see this classic 
extended to an appreciative, 
expanded audience. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


§) Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment for per- 
sonal use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available for browsing in 


tiquewireless.org). Please observe the following: (1) include as SASE if 
acknowledgement is desired; (2) material must be more than 25 years old 
and related to electronic communications; (3) give your full name, ad- 
dress and zip code; (4) repeats require another notice (we are not organized to repeat automatically); (5) the 
AWA is not responsible for any transaction; (6) we retain the right to reduce an ad’s size if over seven lines; 
(7) AWA does not accept commercial advertising in this column; and (8) closing date is six weeks prior to 
first day of month of issue. Ads received after that time will be held for the following issue. Mail all ads to: 
RICHARD RANSLEY, P.O. BOX 41, SODUS, NY 14551 or email to richardransley@mac.com. 


In order to give members wider distribution for their ads, our classified section has been made available for all 
to read on the AWA Web site (www.antiquewireless. org). And in order to increase the number and variety of the 
ads in the section, we also now offer free postings to non members. But with this more public exposure of our 
classified section inevitably comes some increased danger of contact with dishonest buyers and sellers Be care- 


full In a very common fraud, a prospective buyer will offer to send the seller a check for a generous . 


money and to arrange for packing and shipping the item. The seller is to pay the packer/shipper, deduc his wn 
fee, and return the balance of the ney to the buyer. Don’t allow your item to leave ye hands until you are 


certain the check will clear! 


—_—_e—r—e———————— —n— 


SELL/TRADE—BC/SW TUBE RADIOS 


Zenith Trans-Oceanics—most models available 
from excellent to restorable. Call for specifics. Ted 
Demski, 5806-225 Pl S.W., Mountlake Terrace, 
WA 98043 (425) 778-7100 or (425) 220-5261 


Have for trade the following: Grebe CR-9, West- 
inghouse RC, Clapp-Eastham HR/HZ. All three 
are in very good cosmetic condition. The RC is in 
working order, others have not been tested. Will 
trade the three for a Grebe CR-6, condition not im- 
portant. Fredric London,126 South Pueblo St., 
Gilbert, AZ 85233-5922 


Coronado Model B-3 portable battery set w/rebuilt 
battery packs, working, $45. plus shipping; 
Knight Console 65B-136 battery set with A and B 
supply, working, $75., pickup only; Federal Or- 
thosonic Type D highboy, working, $295; Fire- 
side Model 4A 168 clock radio w/ivory pink trim, 
black clock face, top crack repaired, $25. plus 
shipping. Robert Rossi, 10936 Melbourne, Allen 
Park, MI 48101 


SELL/TRADE—COMMUNICATIONS GEAR 


Hallicrafters SX-23. Good condition, original inside 
and out (except S meter has been replaced) and in 
working order. Being sold for the widow of the for- 
mer owner. Can E-mail photos of anyone interested. 
$350. or best offer. Carl Powell, W4TEX, Tus- 
cumbia, AL 35674 (256) 383-7943 
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RME-70, DB-22A Richard Petersen, 1940 Grand 
Ave., Marion, IA 52302 or dottieleeS26@ juno.com 


SELL/TRADE—LITERATURE 


Radio magazines: Radio-Craft, Radio News, 
Radio and Television News, Radio Electronics, 
Electronics World, Popular Electronics, Electron- 
ics Illustrated, Radio, CO, OST, 73, Ham Radio, 
Ham Radio Horizons, others. Also catalogs, hand- 
books, manuals, RCA Ham Tips, G.E. Ham News, 
Riders, Beitmans, Sams and more. A.J. Bernard, 
P.O. Box 690098, Orlando, FL 32869-0098 (407) 
351-5536 


Ford Museum auction. Original 16-page handout of 
Oct 7-8, 1995 auction plus six pages of sale prices 
on over 500 major items. 23 photos of early equip- 
ment. One page of tube types. One page of early 
spark items. About 1,000 lots sold for around 
$600,000. This was undoubtedly the top antique 
radio auction of all time. $7.00 postpaid. Larry Bab- 
cock, 8095 Centre Lane, East Amherst, NY, 14051. 


SELL/TRADE—PARTS 


Zenith 10S669 antenna & speaker (#49H416), 
RCA 66BX chassis (RC-1040A) & speaker, Ad- 
miral 7C64 Chassis, Zenith 9H 081 wavemagnet 
antenna & speaker (#49CZ580), RCA RC-610A 
chassis & speaker, 1929 Atwater Kent Model 
55C chassis, Zenith Trans-Oceanic 600 chassis 

(continued on page 62) 
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BUSINESS CARD ADS 


re you offering a product or service of interest to antique radio enthusiasts? Would you like to 

let the world know about the tubes, sets or paper you’d like to acquire? Place a business card 

in this space for the low price of $15.00 and it will seen by over 4,000 hard core devotees of our hobby. 
Purchase a year’s worth of insertions (four issues) for $50.00 and save $10.00 over the individual ad 


pricing. 


Send us a copy of your business card, or a special typeset ad designed to fit our standard space. 
We can, alternatively, typeset a short message for you (no more than eight lines, 50 characters max 
_per line, please). For the time being, there will be no charge for typesetting. All ads must be for radio- 
related items or services and must be paid in advance. 
: Send your ads and checks (payable to AWA Museum) to A.W.A. Business Card Ads, 187 Lighthouse 
-Rd., Hilton, NY 14468. Closing date is six weeks prior to first day of month of issue. A// advertising in- 
come is used to further the conservation work of the A.W.A. Electronic Communication Museum. 


RADIO BOOKS WANTED 


Always buying: Books, Magazines and Manuals. 
Single items or collections. A huge selection of books on radio 
and related technology in our shop and catalogs. Call or 


visit our web site: www.beqbooks.com 


BEQUAERT OLD BOOKS 
P.O. BOX 775, FITZWILLIAM NH 03447 


Toll Free (888)-447-5037 info@beqbooks.com 


Bob’s Antique Radios 
Buy-Sell-Trade 
Quality Capacitors and 
Electrolytics at fair prices 
For more Information visit 


Radioantiques .com or Email 
radiobob1@ aol.com 


Radios 


Capacitors & Schematics for Tube Radios 


www.justradios.com 
justradios@yahoo.com 


416) 502-9428 


David and Babylyn Canteton 
6 Ferncrest Gate, Scarborough, 
Ontario, Canada, M1W 1C2 
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Sout hern Appalac hia n 


| ty Mae 


Visit www eee dior AuSein org 
Call 828-299-1276 or 828-298-1847 
Email: ole77tr’abuncombe.main.nc.us 
SOUTH BAY RADIO 


SINCE 1955 


Repairs to vintage tube equipment including 
home receivers, phonographs and auto radios 


7187 Lakeshore Rd. 
Cicero, N.Y. 13039 


Leonard Aquilino, Jr. 
{315} 699-7341 


RABDLO 7620 omnitech Place 
a fafa Victor, N.Y. USA 14564 
DAZE 


Phone: 585-742-2020 


‘VINTAGE RADIO & ELECTRONICS | 
" Orders: 877-OLDTUBE (877-653-8823) 


E-mail Inquiries: info@radiodaze.com 
Visit Our Website: www.radiodaze.com 


ESTES AUCTIONS 
Specializing in Vintage Radios 


& Radio Appraisal Service 
www.estesauctions.com 


7404 Ryan Road Phone: (330) 769-4992 
Medina, Ohio 44256 Fax: (330) 769-4116 
E-mail: estes auctions @aol.com 
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‘SAVE YOUR RADIO’ 
Use The Soft-Starter 


INRUSH LIMITER 
~ EXTENDS TUBE LIFE’ 
~ GRADUALLY APPLIES POWER 
~ FRONT PANEL AC YOLTMETER 
CONFIRMS UNIT OPERATION 
TWO MO 
Model AB-IM- - 150 WATT MAX LOAD: $34.95 
Model AB-300M - 300 WATT MAX LOAD: $39.95 
$/H: $5.00 FOR THE IST UNIT; $2.00 FOR EACH ADDITIONAL UNTT, 


ORDER DIRECTLY FROM (CHECK OR MO): 
ZIM ELECTRONICS 
205 BRIGHAM HILL RD. 
MILTON, VT 05468 
OR 


FOR MORE INFO AND RDER ONLINE, 6O To: 
ELECTRIC RADIO MAGAZINE 
WWW.ERMAG.COM 
® Since 1932 
= ® view. modernradiolabs.com 
Crystal Set & One Tube Radio: Tested Instructions & 
Plans by Paul Nelson & Elmer Osterhoudt with Parts, 
Supplies & Kits to support our literature. 
Modern Radio Labs® 


P.O. Box 14902 —A 
Minneapolis, MN 55414-0902 


Modern Radio Laboratories® 


Catalog $2.00 ppd. 


CLASSIFIED, continued from page 60 


(6T40Z) and wavemagnet, Zenith Model 78458 
chassis and speaker, Colin B. Kennedy Model 
66B chassis, Firestone Air Chief Model 
S-7404-6 chassis & speaker, 1947 Silvertone 
Model 7105, chassis #101.828 & speaker, 1929 
Sparton Model 930 & speaker, 1939 Stromberg 
Carlson Model 335-L & speaker, 1930 Model 
Majestic Model 131 & speaker. John Zima 1360 
Reed Road, Churchville, NY 14428 jfz_rhy@ 
yahoo.com 


Empty cabinet for Radiola 46—in rather poor 
shape; cabinet for RCA Model 13K—needs 
restoring; cabinet for Philco Model 40-180— also 
needs restoring. All are consoles. All are $3. each. 
May take to the 2007 Conference, if interested. 
Jonathan Bouve, 24 South St., Hingham, MA 
02043 or jbouve@aol.com 


SELL/TRADE CRYSTAL SETS 


Crystal radio kits, complete with face panel, base 
board, variable capacitor, prewound coil and many 
parts for old style radio, $22. Carl Beier, 1080 
Josephine St., Lincoln Park, MI 48148 
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Highest quality how-to books! 
Brand new & reprints of classics. 
Early radio, electronics, electricity, 
machines, science & tech! Projects, 
plans, nuts & bolts. Big Catalog! 
http://www. lindsaybks.com 


Lindsay Publications 


PO Box 538 Bradley IL 60915 


221 §. Maple Avenue Tempe, Arizona 85283 USA sss 


ane > hen Ra RTE a 


Phone 480.820.5411 

Fax 480.820.4643 or 800.706.6789 
www.tubesandmore.com 
info@tubesandmore.com 


WANTED—GENERAL 


Miller #242A Coil (2 needed), Miller 522, Miller 
EL 56, Meissner #17-9373 Coils: VC-20 VHF 
Converter for Kenwood R-5000: ARRL Satellite 
Anthology, First, Second & Third Editions: 
Pre-2002 Amsat Newsletters and Proceedings. 
Jim Dapkus, W6575 Dakota Ave., Westfield, WI 
53964 


WANTED—INFORMATION 


Am looking for someone who can refinish a Na- 
tional HRO-S00 case to original blue and texture. 
John Perlick, KOUM, 29471 Northwoods Drive, 
Libertyville, IL 60048 


WANTED—LITERATURE 


Need copy of all bulletins for Collins 651S-1 HF 
receiver, circa early 1970s. Marvin Moss, 720 
Cheatham Hill Trl, Marietta, GA 30064 (770) 
429-0314 mmoss@mindspring.com 


WANTED—PARTS 


Power Supply and back for Zenith 11E or parts set; 
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AMATEUR RADIO 


EDITED BY JOHN F. ROLLINS, W1FPZ, 21 BALD HEAD RD, ARROWSIC, MAINE 04530 


PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


Results of the 2007 AM QSO Party 


nother AWA AM QSO Party has gone 
At the record books, and what a fun 
time it was! Although only 12 summary 
log sheets were received, there were certainly 
many more stations participating which, for one 
reason or another, didn’t send in their scores. 

The event provided another opportunity to 
hear some classic and rare AM transmitters on 
the air. Of course these include our wonderful 
flagship stations—which provided plenty of vin- 
tage transmitter thrills and extra contact points 
for U.S. and foreign participants alike. 

The AWA Museum crew, under the leadership 
of curator Ed Gable K2MP, made sure that club 
flagship station W2AN was quite active. Operat- 
ing from the museum annex, they were on the air 
using a variety of vintage equipment, including 
both a BC-610 and James Millen’s circa 1937 
personal transmitter. 

Our “western” flagship station this year was 
manned by Dennis Petrich, KOEOO, in Min- 
nesota, using James Millen’s personal callsign 
W1HRX. Dennis managed 112 QSOs, some as 
far flung as western Canada and Haiti, while al- 
ternately operating a James Millen 90881, a 
Collins KW-1 and a Johnson Desk Kilowatt. 
What a lineup of transmitters to choose from! 

Thanks to Ed, Dennis and all who manned our 
two flagship stations. You are responsible for 
making this AM QSO Party such a special event! 

Our AM QSO Party participants were also 
putting their vintage rigs through their paces. 
Tim, WIGIG, with his RCA ACT-150; Jim, 
W8KGI, with his National NTX-30; Larry, 
NEIS, running his homebrew 3-1000Z amp on 


two (2) speakers and mounting board for a Zenith 
760 or parts set; also looking for these sets: Setchell 
Carlson 66, General Electric E 126, E 129, E 155, 
Garod Model V, Philco Model 38-2670, Eico 147 
Signal Tracer. Charles Bridgewater, 73 East York 
Street, Akron, OH 44310 (330) 535-6321 


Want replacement parts which were incorrectly 
sold at an auction. One (1) 8XP4 picture tube and 
one (1) Yoke Merit MDF92 or Thordarson Y-16. 
Name your price. Rodney Schrock, KD3OR, 402 
Lincoln St., Somerset, PA 15501 
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160; Gerry, W1ZB, and his Globe King 400. 
Don, N9OO, demonstrated that it doesn’t take a 
lot of power to make good contacts by operating 
with 25 watts out from his Millen 90801 exciter. 
Probably one of the rarest transmitters used in the 
event was that of Bob, W2VDX—a Supreme 
model AF-100 from 1947. Bob said he has 
owned the rig since 1954, but had to restore it in 
November 2006 because it hadn’t been used in 
over 40 years! 

This was the first year we included 160 meters 
in our band lineup, and activity there was fairly 
scarce. We’ll have to try to increase participation 
on that band next year. Activity on 20 meters was 
up again this year, the five points per QSO on that 
band helping out quite a bit. And, as in years past, 
75 and 40 meters continue to be the most active 
bands of the AM QSO Party. 

We’ll be back next year in February for another 
round of the AWA AM QSO Party. Until then 
keep those AM rigs fit, trim and ready to go! 


CONTACT SCORES 
ee rr—CCCiCC 85 
KONIK....................... 50 
KSVSB&WGG  ........... . tied at 49 
W2V0X..................... 44 
(adjusted for correct power category) 
WA4IAM ..... _. _..... 39 
N900...g. 38 
ee rr———SC 29 
LS !hLmrrrrrr—“‘Ci‘“‘“‘“‘ CR 28 
Le ,rr,rr—“—sO—O—O_ 22 
ee rrrrrrsr—“—COCS 10 
We0G8....  ttiCi‘Ci‘(C(<‘ 6 


WANTED—TEST GEAR 


Triplett Model 650 VT VM, Sterling R-517 Tube 
Tester, Supreme 50 Tube Tester, or Manuals. Top 
price! Charles Kirsten, 7626 Cloudy Bay Court, 
Rancho Cucamonga, CA 91739 (909) 803-2447 


WANTED—TUBES/TRANSISTORS 
Electron Tube No. 6SS7, metal pentode, octal 


base. Thanks! Tony George, 7203-39th Ave., 
Kenosha, WI 53142 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 
AWA REVIEW VOLUME 19 


The 171 pages of this year's Review contain eight fascinating articles: 

(1) The Extraordinary Triplett 630 VOM Series by Charles Kirsten 

Charles’ thorough treatment of the subject concludes that the 630’s design em- 
bodied an integration of switching, insulation, housing, and ergonomic features 
that resulted in a superior series of instruments. 

(2) Radio Pioneer Dr. David McCaa by Lloyd Jury and Brian Belanger 
McCaa was a radio pioneer from the Pennsylvania area. His work is not widely 
known today, but his achievements include 36 patents related to radio—particu- 
larly to static reduction. 

(3) CQ "Small Format" Amateur Radio Books, 1947-1984: An Annotated 
Bibliography by Neil Friedman 

This series of 28 6" x9" books included such classics as The RTTY Handbook by Byron Kretzman and 
The Surplus Conversion Handbook by Tom Kneitel. Friedman writes interesting and candid profiles of 
each book and its author. 

(4) Television Historian: An Appreciation of George Shiers (1908- 83) by Christopher Sterling 

Shiers rose from humble beginnings in England to become a notable researcher of the history of elec- 
tronics, specializing in the technical history of television. 

(5) E.H. Scott Serial Numbers: An Updated Analysis by Kent King and Norman Braithwaite 

An update of the Volume 11 Review article, this offering provides an extensive survey of serial num- 
bers on extant sets, providing information not available from factory records. 

(6) Techniques of Radio Intelligence in the Second World War by Cary Cain 

Cain traces the development of radio intelligence techniques from their birth in the First World War 
up to modern times. 

(7) Fessenden’s Christmas Eve Broadcast: Reconsidering an Historic Event by Donna Halper and 
Christopher Sterling 

As an example of how events in early radio history became legends, the authors’ extensive research 
casts doubt on whether this famous broadcast actually happened. (8) Morse Code Training Devices by 
David and Julia Bart An exhaustive review of the devices used to teach Morse code that includes 19th- 
and early 20th-century key and sounder sets, mechanical keying apparatus such as the Instructograph 
and Omnigraph, the automatic keyers developed during World War II, code oscillators, disk and mag- 
netic recordings and computers Price is $14.00 postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere add $5.00. See 
order form on back page for availability and prices of previous volumes. 


THE OTB ON CD ROM Bae imerrT 


These discs run on any PC or Mac system capable of running Acrobat 4.0 

(free copy included). PCs should have 486 or better processor, 10 Mb of free — 
hard disc space, MS Windows 95 or 98 or NT 4.0 with service pack 3 or | 
later. 


Volume | (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) Price: $35.95 U.S., postpaid 
in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 


Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) Price: $35,95 U.S., post- 
paid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 


Antique Wireless Association 


Volumes | and 2 ordered together Price: $59.95 U.S., postpaid in U.S. and “Tegraph Aol 
Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 . 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY ON CD ROM 


Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timer’s 
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All profits are used to support the Museum e See back cover for order blank 


Bulletin (now The AWA Journal ) and The AWA Review. In addition there are photos from the “lost” 
Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou Moreau on military keys, and the long- 
awaited update of the Early Telegraph Makers list by Roger Reinke. There are three ways of brows- 
ing the content of this CD: The chronological list of article titles, a subject index and an author index. 
Complied and edited by Prof. Tom Perera, W1TP. Price is $14.95 postpaid in U.S. and Canada; else- 
where add $3.00. 


AWA REVIEWS ON CD ROM 


Aufique Wireless Association 9 
AWA REVIEW | 

i Bees ES e 
ih aon 


Now you can acquire these scarce out-of-print volumes for your library. Op- 
erating requirements same as for O7B CDs above. Volumes 1-5 and Vol- 
umes 6-10 available on two separate CDs. Price for either CD, $19.95 US; 
both, $35.00, postpaid in US and Canada. Elsewhere, add $3.00 per CD. 


NEW RELEASES ON CD 


Back by popular demand is the most popular AWA Review ever produced, The Atwater Kent Story. 
Written by Ralph Williams, and issued as AWA Review #12, it has been long out of print. We now 
offer it to you in compact disc format for convenient display on any PC with Acrobat Reader Ver- 
sion 4.0 or higher.* As a bonus, you’ll receive a printed full-size wall chart showing the progression 
of A-K radio products. Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00. 

Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max Dehenseler, HB9RS, is also back as 
a CD. Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, and his book pro- 
vides unusual insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-illustrated book has 245 
pages, a nice index and several handy lists of models and features. The CD can be displayed on any 
PC with Acrobat Reader version 6.0 or higher.* Thanks so much to Max De Henseler for his thought- 
ful gift of publishing rights to the AWA Museum. Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; 
elsewhere, add $5.00. 

*Acrobat Reader is a free program that can be had via the world-wide-web. 


HANDSOME AWA PIN 


Replaces the far-too-expensive hand-made gold pins of yesteryear. The new 
pin maintains the stylized AWA logo surrounded by a Hertz loop, but adds 
the words “Antique Wireless Association” wrapped around the loop in bright 
gold. Background is dark blue cloisonné and the pin is clutch mounted. 1" in 
diameter. Price: $6.00 US and Canada, elsewhere, add $1.00. 


AWA COFFEE MUG 


Heavy porcelain mug in cobalt blue with yellow-gold AWA lettering 
and logo. good for daily use and dishwasher safe. $9.75 postpaid in US 
and Canada. 


Make checks out to “AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum Store, 
P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. 
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MUSEUM STO RE ORDER FORM All items postpaid to U.S. and Canada 


OTB BACK ISSUES Priced at $3.00 each. 20% discount for orders of 6 or more issues; 30% discount for orders of 
12 or more. AWA Review issues do not count towards the discount. 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE 
25-4 28-4 31-2 34-4 37-1 
26-1 29-] 31-3 35-1 37-2 
26-2 29-2 31-4 35-2 37-3 
26-3 29-3 32-2 35-3 37-4 
26-4 29-4 32-4 35-4 38-1 
27-1 30-1 33-2 36-1 38-2 
28-1 30-4 33-4 36-2 38-3 
28-2 31-1 34-1 © 36-3 38-4 
28-3 36-4 


Volumes 39-Current — All Issues Available 


AWA REVIEW Priced as indicated. No quantity discount. 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE 
Volume 6 $6.00 Volume 10 $10.00 , Volume 15 $11.00 
Volume 7 $6.00 Volume 13 $10.00 Volume 17 $11.00 
Volume 8 $6.00 Volume 14 $10.00 Volume 18 $14.00 


Volume 19 $14.00 
CD ROM DISKS Priced as Indicated. 


OTB BACK ISSUE CDS 


QTY DISC QTY DISC QTY DISCS 
Vol. 1 (issues Vol. 2 (issues Set: Vol. 1 
1-1 thru 25-4) @ $35.95 26-1 thru 37-4) @ $35.95 and Vol. 2 @ $59.95 
AWA REVIEW BACK ISSUE CD 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 
AWA Review Vols. 1 thru 5 @ $19.95 AWA Review Vols. 6 thru 10 @ $19.95 
Set of both CDs @ $35.00 
OTHER CDS . 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 
The Atwater Kent Story (AWA Review 12) @ $14.95 Telegraph Anthology $14.95 
The Hallicrafters Story @ $14.95 
AWA MEMBERSHIP PIN AWA COFFEE MUG 
(QTY) Pin @ $6.00 (QTY) @ $9.75 


ORDER TOTAL CALCULATION Note: Foreign postage surcharge does not apply to Canada. 
OTB Back Issues @ $3.00 = $ 


Subtract $ Discount (if any) / Add $3.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total OTB Order $ 
Total AWA Review Cost = $ 
Add $5.00 per volume foreign postage if applicable. Total Review Order $ 


Individual OTB Back Issue CDs @ $35.95 = $ 
Add Vol 1+ Vol 2 sets @ $59.95 = $ 


Add $5.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total OTB CD Order $ 
_____ AWA Review CDs @ $19.95 each or $35.00 for both = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total AWA Review CD Order $ 
______ Atwater Kent CDs $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Atwater Kent CD Order $ 
_____Hallicrafters CDs $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Hallicrafters CD Order $ 
______ Telegraph Anthology CD $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Telegraph Anthology CD Order $ 
____ AWA Membership Pin @ $6.00 = $ 

Add $1.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total Membership Pin Order $ 
_____ AWA Coffee Mug @ $9.75 = $ 

Add $5.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total Coffee Mug Order $ 


Grand total of individual total amounts = $ 


Please make your check payable to AWA Museum and send to: AWA Museum Store, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421 
Name Address 


